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I 

THE  LECTURE  SYSTEM  IN  UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING 

There  have  been  periods  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  when 
poor  teaching  was  about  as  effective  as  good,  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  teacher  furnished  the  stimulus,  and  when 
the  student  needed  opportunity  more  than  guidance.  The  rise 
of  philosophy  in  Greece,  the  founding  of  the  mediaeval  univer¬ 
sities,  the  revival  of  learning,  are  all  instances  in  which  the 
passion  for  learning  swept  over  far  more  serious  obstacles  than 
poor  methods  of  teaching. 

What  has  been  true  of  the  great  periods  of  mental  awaken¬ 
ing  is  usually  true  of  particular  branches  of  study  at  all  times. 
There  are  always  some  departments  of  education  in  which 
young  men  crave  simply  opportunity  to  work,  and  in  which 
they  get  what  they  want,  whether  the  teaching  is  good  or  bad. 
This  intense  longing  for  mental  nourishment  is  satisfied  at  one 
time  or  place  by  the  study  of  law,  at  another  by  that  of  medicine 
or  of  theology.  In  our  own  day,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  strongest  intellectual  enthusiasms  among  the  young  are 
found  in  the  pursuit  of  law,  medicine,  and  applied  science. 
While  the  arts  student  must  have  free  election  and  much  leisure 
time,  the  student  in  engineering,  architecture,  chemistry, 
physics,  or  medicine  submits  without  a  murmur  to  a  rigid  cur¬ 
riculum,  to  a  large  number  of  studies,  and  to  heavy  assign¬ 
ments  of  laboratory  work.  Where  the  arts  man  puts  in  fifteen 
hours  a  week,  the  man  in  a  professional  course  cheerfully  sub- 
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mits  to  thirty  or  more.  The  one  class,  like  athletes,  seat  them¬ 
selves  at  the  training  tables  of  the  professions,  demanding 
nothing  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  end  sought;  the  other 
class  insist  on  having  much  pastry  and  recreation.  But  if  the 
professional  courses  get  the  best  men,  the  most  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  the  strongest  intellectual  enthusiasm,  it  would 
naturally  follow  that  they  can  get  along  with  the  poorest 
teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  get  the  best 
teaching,  and  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  they  have  the  most 
teachers;  and,  second,  because  they  get  the  best  response  from 
the  student. 

Almost  any  university  catalog  will  show  one  teacher  for 
every  ten  students,  but  even  a  cursory  inquiry  as  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  teachers  will  show  that  they  are  plentiful  where  there 
are  laboratories,  and  scarce  where  there  are  none.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  what  may  be  called  the  social  sciences, 
that  is,  in  non-lingnistic  and  non-mathematical  arts  studies,  like 
history,  economics,  political  and  social  science,  literature,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  education.  In  one  university  5  teachers  care  for 
over  900  registrations  in  history;  in  another,  3  men  have  an 
aggregate  of  750  registrations.  At  the  same  time,  one  finds 
a  professor  and  4  assistants  for  40  students,  or  perhaps  200 
registrations,  in  a  department  of  science  having  laboratory 
work.  But  the  only  way  one  man  can  teach  from  100  to  200 
students  at  a  time  is  to  lecture  to  them.  This  leads  naturally 
to  a  distinction  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  lecture  as 
an  instrument  of  university  instruction. 

It  w^as  just  said  that  the  professional  schools  have  the  best 
teaching  because  they  get  the  Ijest  response  from  the  student. 
Were  one  disposed  to  seek  a  formal  test  of  the  value  of  a 
method  of  teaching,  one  might  perhaps  find  its  measure  in  the 
degree  of  response  it  awakens  in  the  student.  The  calamity 
that  always  threatens  the  lecture  is  that  it  will  awaken  no  cor¬ 
responding  activity  in  the  hearer.  The  student  may  simply 
listen,  and  that  imperfectly,  since  he  must  be  bothered  by  note¬ 
taking,  losing  perhaps  two  points  for  every  one  that  he  gets. 
The  writer  once  asked  a  fellow-student  what  he  had  gotten 
from  a  lecture  in  philosophy  to  which  we  had  both  listened. 
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His  reply  was:  “  I  got  everything  but  the  points.”  Whatever 
of  good  there  may  be  in  a  lecture  in  science,  pure  or  applied,  the 
laboratory  re-enforces,  vivifies,  and  fixes.  But  what  re¬ 
enforces,  vivifies,  and  fixes  the  five  thousand  words  of  a  lecture 
in  one  of  the  social  sciences  ?  There  is  no  laboratory,  there  is 
no  debate,  there  is  no  question,  and  no  answer.  The  student 
listens.  If  his  soul  is  on  fire  in  its  eagerness  to  verify  a  theory, 
to  master  a  body  of  knowledge,  then  the  lecture  may  supply 
l)oth  stimulus  and  guidance.  But  the  lecture  comes  three 
times  a  week,  and  a  tri-weekly  conflagration  in  his  soul  soon 
burns  it  out.  Then  listening  takes  the  place  of  reflection  and 
study.  Even  personality  is  lost  in  the  mass.  I  once  asked  of 
a  student  who  had  specialized  in  history,  if  he  had  ever  made  an 
oral  recitation  in  that  subject.  He  answered  that  he  had  not; 
also  that  he  had  never  been  asked  a  question,  that  he  had  never 
heard  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  the  class,  and  that  in  all 
probability  the  professor  did  not  know  which  one  of  the  two 
hundred  odd  names  in  the  class  belonged  to  him.  It  is  fairly 
evident  that  many  of  the  departments  of  arts  labor  under  the 
double  disadvantage  of  scarcity  of  teachers  and  of  lack  of  men¬ 
tal  enthusiasm.  The  strongest  men,  for  the  latter  reason,  are 
not  attracted  in  large  numbers  to  these  courses.  The  favorite 
phantom  of  the  schoolman  is  that  students  should  pursue 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake;  that  knowledge,  like  virtue,  is  its. 
own  reward.  It  may  be  granted  that  at  some  of  the  racial 
high  tides  of  the  past,  men  have  seemed  to  fall  naturally  and' 
easily  into  a  passionate  pursuit  of  knowledge  from  the  old 
Greek  motives.  Yet  careful  analysts,  like  Rashdall,  find  that, 
even  in  these  idealistic  periods,  the  solid  rewards  of  scholarship 
in  the  way  of  position  or  preferment  lay  ahead  of  the  studies 
most  ardently  pursued.  But  educational  phantoms,  like 
others,  are  after  all  only  phantoms.  Men  now  rarely  rise  to 
intense  mental  excitement  in  the  arts  courses,  because  teaching, 
the  natural  occupation  of  the  arts  student,  is  either  overcrowded 
or  badly  paid,  or  because  teaching,  as  now  organized  in  our 
higher  institutions,  fails  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  best, 
most  strenuous,  and  most  active  minds.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  subjective  enthusiasm  to  make  good  the 
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losses  that  come  of  inadequate  teaching  force,  and  consequent 
bad  method. 

It  is  an  illusion  to  think  that,  because  a  man  talks,  he  there¬ 
fore  necessarily  teaches.  The  difference  between  the  method 
of  the  Sophists  and  that  of  Socrates  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  one 
used  the  monologue  while  the  other  used  the  dialogue.  The 
monologue  compels  the  activity  of  but  one  mind,  whereas  the 
dialogue  insures  that  of  two.  The  eternal  superiority  of 
mathematics  and  linguistics  as  instruments  of  instruction  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  can  do  nothing  unless  the  student 
does  much.  The  studies  are  sure  of  an  educational  response  on 
the  part  of  the  learner.  But  this  is  not  equally  true  of  the 
other  subjects  mentioned.  The  teacher  may  pour  over  the 
student  a  cataract  of  words,  which  the  latter  can  no  more 
assimilate  than  he  could  drink  the  water  of  a  cascade  that 
chanced  to  be  dashing  over  him.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  be¬ 
cause  a  lecturer  does  not  realize  how  vain  an  unbroken  current 
of  words  may  be,  but  because  these  departments  are  so  or¬ 
ganized  that,  do  the  best  that  can  be  done,  the  professor  is 
unable  to  insure  an  adequate  response  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

The  present  organization  of  the  arts  department  is  defective 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  one  man  cannot  effectively 
teach  classes  of  a  hundred  or  more  students.  He  can  indeed 
talk  to  as  many  as  his  room  will  hold,  but  he  cannot  insure  an 
adequate  educative  response  from  them.  Some  attempt  to 
mend  the  matter  by  having  fewer  lectures  and  more  quizzes, 
either  written  or  oral.  If  frequent  examinations  are  resorted 
to,  the  teacher  can  be  sure  only  that  his  students  will  cram 
more,  not  that  they  will  think  better  or  assimilate  more  per¬ 
fectly.  If  the  papers  are  very  numerous  they  cannot  be  so 
examined  as  to  give  the  student  the  value  of  the  correction. 
Such  attempts  seek  to  remedy  unthinking  absorption  by  enforc¬ 
ing  more  of  it.  The  only  way  that  papers  or  oral  discussions 
can  be  made  of  appreciable  value  is  to  furnish  the  professor 
with  associates  enough,  so  that,  after  the  lectures,  the  classes 
may  be  broken  up  into  small  sections.  Then  a  new  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  student  can  be  secured.  Somebody  will  know 
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his  name;  somebody  will  see  to  it  that  he  not  only  knows  his 
facts,  but  that  he  appreciates  their  meaning;  somebody  will  see 
to  it  that  he  ceases  to  absorb  like  a  sponge,  and  begins  to  grow 
like  an  organism.  Absorption  will  be  succeeded  by  productive 
activity.  Problems  will  be  set  that  require  the  student’s  best 
productive  efforts  to  solve.  Motives  growing  out  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  displace  those  that  have  their  root  in  the  desire  to  pass. 
The  whole  subject  will  be  made  alive  because  it  will  be  related 
to  life.  The  interests  clustering  around  it  will  cease  to  be 
merely  aesthetic,  or  sentimental,  or  even  purely  intellectual. 
They  will  become  vivid,  in  that  the  subject  will  be  seen  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  survival  of  some  vital  concern  of  the  mind,  or  the 
welfare  of  some  essential  institution  of  society. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  present  lecture  system  in  the 
arts  department  is  that  the  undergraduate  student  is  now  study¬ 
ing  too  many  subjects  at  one  time.  Where  the  lecture  is  un¬ 
supplemented  by  group  discussions,  it  is  customary  to  have  in 
each  course  from  two  to  three  lectures  per  week.  If,  now,  the 
weekly  number  of  hours  for  each  student  is  eighteen  he  will,  at 
the  best,  be  dividing  his  attention  among  six  subjects. 
Courses  of  two  hours  per  week,  and  they  are  usually  numerous, 
permit  the  number  of  subjects  pursued  at  one  time  to  rise  to 
eight  or  more.  In  addition  to  the  inevitable  distraction  such  a 
system  involves,  the  difficulty  is  vastly  enhanced  when  each  set 
of  lectures  demands  a  course  of  reading,  and  perhaps  a  set  of 
essays.  How  can  all  the  sweets  of  free  election  console  the 
student  for  such  division  of  energy,  such  distraction  of  atten¬ 
tion?  But  should  the  courses  have,  say,  four  hours  per  week 
each,  with  two  lectures  and  two  sets  of  group  discussions  upon 
the  lectures  and  allied  reading,  the  number  of  subjects  pur¬ 
sued  at  one  time  would  sink  to  four,  or  at  most  five,  and  the 
present  dissipation  of  energy  and  distraction  of  attention  would 
be  avoided. 

The  second  respect  in  which  the  present  organization  of  the 
arts  department  is  defective  is  in  the  library  facilities  offered 
by  the  university.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  is  due  to  inade¬ 
quate  material  facilities,  but  perhaps  more  often  to  archaic 
methods  of  administration.  A  good  modern  library  needs  an 
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abundance  of  seminary  or  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  books  in 
specific  subjects.  These  should  be  placed  where  groups  of 
students  in  one  course  can  be  directed  in  their  reading  by  an 
instructor.  The  library  is  the  real  laboratory  of  the  social 
sciences,  but  it  is  usually  so  arranged  that  each  student  must 
work  without  discussion,  guidance,  or  test.  Some  teachers 
attempt  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  great  profuseness  in  the  cita¬ 
tion  of  authorities.  Whole  volumes  of  outlines  and  bibli¬ 
ographies  and  precise  citations  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
learner.  But  what  must  be  his  bewilderment  when  he  finds 
more  reading  assigned  for  a  tenth  of  the  ground  covered  by  a 
single  lecture  than  he  has  time  to  do  in  a  week !  Such  a  system 
for  the  undergraduate  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  either  to  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  distraction  of  mind,  or  to  the  neglect  that  is 
associated  with  the  despair  of  real  accomplishment.  Tho 
good  syllabi  can  help  to  make  our  work  effective,  they  cannot 
really  overcome  the  congestion  arising  from  scarcity  of 
teachers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  construction  in  a  modern 
university  library,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  an  archaic  ad¬ 
ministration,  when  the  benefits  of  a  different  method  outweigh 
those  attaching  to  an  ancient  system.  When  books  were  few 
and  hard  to  obtain,  it  was  perhaps  reasonable  to  require  all 
students  to  do  their  reading  in  silence  where  the  books  were. 
When  the  books  were  chained  to  their  places,  such  a  plan  was 
necessary.  But  now  when  books  are  both  numerous  and 
cheap,  and  to  be  had  in  unlimited  quantities,  why  should  a 
library  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes  still  adhere  to  the 
monastic  system,  forcing  each  student  to  do  all  his  reading 
within  its  walls? 

The  undergraduate  needs  more  to  read  a  few  books  well, 
than  to  flit  thru  many.  Continuity  is  best  secured  when  the 
student  can  have  entire  control  of  a  book  for  a  definite  time. 
Again,  the  undergraduate  needs  tlie  very  stimulus  that  silence 
prohibits,  that  is,  the  stimulus  of  conference  with  his  fellow- 
student.  Where  two  read  a  lx)ok  together,  re-enforcing  its 
teachings  by  comment,  illustration,  and  discussion,  the  value  of 
the  exercise  is  greatly  enhanced.  Yet  the  monastic  admin- 
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istration  deprives  the  lecture  system  of  this  natural,  simple,  and 
inexpensive  assistance. 

It  is  the  monastic  idea,  too,  that  causes  the  reluctance  of  the 
average  librarian  to  buy  more  than  a  single  copy  of  any  one 
work.  Yet  it  is  often  more  important  for  a  class  of  fifty  to 
read  a  certain  book  within  a  limited  j)eriod  than  it  would  be  for 
them  to  browse  over  all  the  other  books  in  the  library  on  that 
subject.  It  is  this  single-book  condition  that  forces  the  lecturer 
to  assign,  it  may  be,  dozens  of  books  upon  a  single  topic,  that 
everybody  may  get  a  chance  to  read  at  least  something  before 
the  topic  is  cold.  Were  there,  say,  ten  copies  each  of  certain 
epoch-making  books  in  the  library,  or  one  book  for  a  given 
number  of  students  in  a  class,  and  a  separate  room  in  which  to 
use  them,  and  an  instructor  to  supervise,  re-enforce,  and  fix  the 
matter  of  the  books  in  the  minds  of  groups  of  students,  the 
present  inevitable  abuses  of  the  lecture  system  would  be  well- 
nigh  abated.  Then  the  lecture  could  serve  its  legitimate  func¬ 
tions,  which  are  to  stimulate,  to  guide,  to  interpret;  to  reveal 
new  modes  of  approach,  new  standpoints  of  interpretation,  and 
new  bases  for  criticism.  Lectures  would  be  fewer  and  better, 
and  more  time  would  be  left  to  the  student  in  which  to  do  his 
part  by  responding  to  the  stimulus  and  guidance  given  by  the 
lecturer.  Education  under  such  conditions  would  pass  from 
absorption  to  assimilation,  from  more  or  less  somnolent  recep¬ 
tivity  to  responsive  activity. 

The  foregoing  discussion  offers  for  further  consideration  the 
following 

THESES 

1.  The  test  for  the  value  of  a  lecture  is  the  degree  of  re¬ 
sponse  it  awakens  in  the  student. 

2.  The  arts  department  of  a  modern  university  is  almost 
wholly  lacking  in  machinery  for  securing  an  adequate  response 
to  the  lecture  from  the  undergraduate  student.  Lacking,  then, 
both  extraordinary  intellectual  enthusiasm  in  its  students  and 
having  no  adequate  means  for  securing  their  strong  educational 
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activity,  the  lecture  system  in  many  of  the  arts  courses  tends  to 
produce  poor  scholars  and  torpid  minds. 

3.  No  devices,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  can  really 
overcome  defects  caused  by  lack  of  teachers  and  absence  of  edu¬ 
cative  machinery  for  securing  mental  activity. 

4.  The  improvements  most  imperatively  needed  are :  ( i )  An 
adequate  supply  of  instructors  to  conduct  discussions  and  to 
guide  and  fructify  the  reading, 

(2)  A  sufficient  number  of  seminary  or  other  isolated  read¬ 
ing  rooms. 

(3)  The  purchase  by  the  library  of  several  copies  each  of  the 
epoch-making  books  in  each  department. 

(4)  The  home  use  of  books  by  the  student  for  definite 
lengths  of  time. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


II 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES^ 

Educational  agencies  other  than  the  public  school  might  be 
regarded  as  complementary  rather  than  as  supplementary,  since 
supplementary  means  subordinate  or  secondary.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  school,  which  includes  but  a  few  years  of  im¬ 
mature  childhood,  when  not  very  much  is  learned,  is  not  sup¬ 
plementary  or  merely  preliminary  to  other  intellectual,  aesthetic, 
moral,  and  religious  influences.  The  question  need  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  debated  in  the  way  of  measuring  the  more  or  less  of 
value,  since  we  are  only  to  consider  other  kinds  and  methods 
of  education  during  and  after  the  period  of  school  life,  and  so 
may  leave  the  importance  of  each  and  the  relation  of  one  to  an¬ 
other  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Certainly  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  competition  between  the  school  and  the  home,  between 
the  school  and  the  state,  the  church,  the  library,  the  newspaper, 
just  because  the  faculties  of  a  person,  to  which  all  these 
agencies  minister,  are  in  no  competition.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  or  to  fear  that  any  one  of  these  ministering 
agencies  is  to  replace  or  is  replacing  another,  except  as  it  may 
be  the  misfortune  of  this  or  that  person  not  to  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  and  enjoyment  of  all  of  them.  I  shall  not  keep  out 
of  school  altogether  in  recognizing  and  describing  other 
agencies,  because  some  of  them,  which  cover  the  whole  of  life, 
may  and  should  make  a  beginning  in  the  school. 

It  is  possible  to  judge  concerning  non-school,  after-school, 
and  in-school  education  only  by  discerning  first  the  object  of 
all  education.  Is  it  the  object  of  education  to  train  for  a  lucra¬ 
tive  pursuit?  Yes.  Reading,  writing,  and  reckoning  train 
one  for  any  pursuit;  at  least,  there  is  no  occupation  in  which 

'An  address  delivered  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Boston,  Mass., 
November  25,  1901. 
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one  can  succeed  without  knowing  how  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  besides  having  some  specific,  technical  knowledge, 
manual  or  professional.  Yet  the  object  or  end  of  life  is  not 
success  in  a  breadwinning  pursuit,  which  is  a  means  to  ends  be¬ 
yond.  Is  it  the  object  of  education  to  make  good  citizens? 
Yes.  The  schools  should  promote  good  citizenship,  and  so 
should  other  agencies.  Yet  the  well-governed,  the  good  state 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  a  means  to  the  welfare  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  citizens.  A  dozen  objects  might  be  named,  only  to 
push  us  on,  in  every  case,  to  the  question,  What  is  life  for?  or, 
rather,  What  is  life?  The  object,  or  at  least,  a  principal  object 
of  life  is  enjoyment,  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  one  is 
capable.  If  the  word  enjoyment  seems  too  suggestive  of  the 
selfishness  of  pleasurable  sensations,  I  am  quite  willing  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  enrichment,  the  beauty,  the  nobility  of  life.  My 
own  preference,  however,  is  for  enjoyment,  the  true  eude- 
monism.  A  man  may  find  enjoyment  in  his  earnings,  his 
wealth,  his  professional  success,  but  a  true  man  should  enjoy 
himself  and  not  merely  the  thing  he  has  wrought,  which  is  ex¬ 
ternal  to  himself.  True  enjoyment,  or,  if  you  please,  fullness 
and  completeness,  is  in  the  satisfaction  of  those  powers  and 
tastes  which  can  be  satisfied  only  from  the  open  sources.  A 
full  life  demands  knowledge  of  men  in  their  history  and 
achievements,  demands  literature,  art,  moral  and  religious 
ideals.  Man  is  not  only  a  physical  being,  but  is,  all  the  time,  an 
aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  being,  and  part  of  the  time  an  in¬ 
tellectual  being.  A  man,  it  is  often  said,  should  be  above  his 
pursuit,  but  above  a  pursuit  is  no  elevated  vacuum,  and,  if  there 
were,  one  could  not  live  in  it.  To  be  above  a  pursuit  one  must 
be  supplied  and  enriched  from  the  beauty  of  the  universe, 
from  actual  and  ideal  man  as  reflected  in  poetry,  art,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Acquaintance  with  the  best  literature,  with  art,  with 
great  and  good  characters,  with  the  truths,  ideals,  and  duties 
of  religion,  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  and  fullness  of  life, 
or,  at  least,  acquaintance  with  some  of  those  sources  which  de¬ 
pict  the  human  and  the  divine  ideal  of  perfection  and  beauty. 
If  you  are  thinking  that  a  man  should  not  live  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self,  but  also  to  serve  and  help  others,  remember  that  the  object 
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of  all  service,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  that  others  may  have  the 
true  enjoyment  of  life;  that  the  causes  of  unhappiness,  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  disease  may  be  removed;  that  others  may  not  move  in 
the  narrow  round  of  low,  unworthy,  debilitating  pleasures, 
but  may  have  a  rich  and  happy  life  in  the  things  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  of  the  spirit. 

Theories  of  socialism  have  had  one  good  effect.  They  have 
forced  the  recognition  of  human  values  higher  than  material 
goods.  The  socialist  first  insisted  that  the  crying,  the  only 
need  is  equal  or  equitable  division  of  economic  goods.  But 
discussion  of  schemes  for  equalization  of  product  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  valuation  of  other  and  higher  goods.  The  socialist 
at  last  admitted  and  now  contends  that  economic  improve¬ 
ment  is  only  the  condition  of  gaining  the  satisfactions  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  life.  That  all  men  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well 
housed,  and  not  overworked,  is  but  the  beginning.  They  must 
have  the  enjoyment  of  amusement  and  recreation,  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  must  share  the  great 
interests  of  the  state  and  the  Church. 

We  may  now  be  more  specific  in  recognizing  particular 
agencies  which  supplement,  complement,  or  continue  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  school. 

First  and  perhaps  greatest  is  reading.  One  who  can  read 
possesses  all  things.  The  printed  page  is  the  open  door  of  the 
imagination  thru  which  one  sees  in  picture  the  world  of  human 
life,  and  is  transported  to  other  scenes.  There  are  two  parts 
in  reading;  one  is  the  ability  to  read,  which  is  merely  the 
mechanism  of  sight,  translating  artificial  symbols  into  mean¬ 
ing;  the  other  is  the  love  of  reading.  The  school  gives  ability 
to  read.  That  is  a  somewhat  laborious  and  uninteresting,  tho 
necessary,  task  with  letters,  words,  and  sentences.  The  school 
does  this  service  successfully.  I  do  not  know  how  small  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  illiterate,  but  it 
is  very  small  indeed.  Nearly  all  who  can  read  learned  to  read 
in  the  school.  Which  may  be  the  better  method  of  acquiring 
this  art,  whether  by  putting  letters  together  or  by  taking  words 
apart,  I  do  not  know.  But  that  is  of  little  consequence  except 
to  psychological  theorists.  The  children  do  learn  to  read. 
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The  greater  and  better  part  is  to  create  love  of  reading.  I 
would  not  bring  a  railing  accusation  even  against  the  public 
school,  yet  I  suspect  that  a  taste  for  reading  is  not  the  universal 
outcome  of  public-school  education.  The  analysis  of  sen¬ 
tences,  that  is,  grammar,  is  more  likely  to  destroy  than  to  de¬ 
velop  love  of  literature.  There  is  only  one  way  to  sharpen 
appetite  for  reading,  and  that  is  to  read  or  to  hear  read  interest¬ 
ing  fiction,  biography,  travels,  history,  poetry.  And  altho 
children  under  fifteen  have  a  narrow  range  of  interest,  yet 
there  is  much  they  enjoy.  A  youth  who  in  school  has  had  keen 
pleasure  from  half  a  dozen  books  will  supplement  or  continue 
education  by  reading  many  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
Every  day,  or  at  least  every  week,  there  should  be  a  school 
reading  aloud  by  the  teacher,  or  by  some  of  the  scholars  who 
can  read  well — and  this  would  be  an  incentive  to  reading  well 
— of  a  story,  a  biography,  poetry,  and  the  daily  paper.  Some 
books  should  be  read  for  their  interest  alone,  with  no  exami¬ 
nation  on  the  books.  Those  who  are  going  to  college  are  re¬ 
quired  to  study  certain  books  and  to  be  examined  on  them. 
The  list  is  not  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
compel  the  study  of  a  few  standard  works,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  a  strong  dislike  of  those  books  is  conceived  by  students. 
Boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  required  to  master  Macbeth, 
Lycidas,  Comus,  L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Burke’s  speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  and  Macaulay’s  essays  on  Milton 
and  Addison.  Little  wonder  that  they  do  not  love  to  read. 
However  it  may  be  about  requiring  such  tasks,  there  should 
be  reading  just  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  an  intellectual  recess 
from  algebra,  grammar,  and  Latin.  In  every  school  building 
there  should  be  a  reading  room,  with  a  library,  even  if  it  is  a 
small  one,  of  interesting  books,  and  there  should  be  time  for 
every  boy  and  girl  to  have  a  half  hour  in  that  room.  The 
expense  would  be  comparatively  slight,  and  the  advantages 
would  be  enormous. 

If,  now,  the  schools  create  a  love  for  reading,  education  is 
supplemented,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  continued,  by  supplying 
the  people  with  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  This  is 
best  done  by  libraries.  There  is  no  better  educator  than  the 
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public  library.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
a  town  without  a  library  and  a  town  with  a  library.  Half  a 
dozen  shelves  holding  a  hundred  books  which  are  read  in  a 
hundred  homes  make  the  difference  between  a  dull  life  and  an 
interesting  life  to  just  so  many  persons.  The  shelves  should 
not  be  filled  with  Burke’s  speech  on  Conciliation  zoith  America 
and  a  complete  set  of  the  Spectator,  altho  standard  litera¬ 
ture  should  be  included.  Current  fiction,  travels,  dis¬ 
covery,  popular  science,  politics,  and  biography  should  be  the 
chief  staple.  The  increase  of  libraries  the  last  few  years,  sup¬ 
plying  a  real  demand,  is  an  extension  of  the  best  educational 
agency.  They  are  indispensable  to  the  school  and  the  school 
is  indispensable  to  them.  With  the  libraries  to  use  go  corre¬ 
spondence  reading  courses,  lecture  courses,  evening  schools, 
university  extension  work.  Since  the  announcement  of  these 
lectures  there  have  been  sent  to  me  numerous  pamphlets  and 
letters  concerning  reading  courses,  giving  prospectuses,  refer¬ 
ences,  numbers  in  attendance.  -I  wish  there  were  time  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  institutes,  free  lectures.  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  courses,  and  the  excellent  work  done  by  them  for 
thousands  of  people — clerks,  shop  girls,  wage-earners,  me¬ 
chanics.  School  buildings  should  be  used  in  the  evening  for 
these  purposes.  In  any  village  teachers  and  clergymen  can 
render  a  great  service  by  organizing  reading  clubs  and  even¬ 
ing  classes.  Large  part  of  the  useful  work  of  the  Social 
Settlement  is  of  this  sort. 

Americans  are  newspaper  readers.  The  papers  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England  have  no  such  circulation  as  American 
newspapers  have.  You  do  not  see  workingmen  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  reading  papers  as  they  ride  to  and  from  their  work.  But 
everybody  here  reads  a  paper  every  day.  There  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  difference,  one  of  which  is  that  our  papers  are 
more  inviting  in  appearance.  Large  headlines  and  pictures  are 
deplored  by  many,  but  when  they  indicate  some  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  importance  of  news  and  aid  imagination  by  ap¬ 
pealing,  even  remotely,  to  the  aesthetic,  they  multiply  readers 
and  are  better  than  the  dingy,  monotonous  make-up  of  foreign 
papers.  We  shall  find  no  agency  more  important  as  supple- 
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mentary  to  the  schools  than  reading,  so  I  have  mentioned  it 
first. 

Next  to  reading,  which  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  human 
world,  I  would  place  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
natural  world.  The  sky  is  everywhere,  overarching  the  city 
as  well  as  the  country;  but  fields,  mountains,  rivers,  forests 
are  not  in  the  city.  Where  land  is  sold  by  the  foot  nature  is 
banished.  Small  parks  here  and  there  have  a  few  trees  and 
some  grass  amongst  concrete  walks  and  hard  benches.  One 
cannot  swing  in  a  hammock  there.  A  little  girl  living  on  the 
East  Side  in  New  York  boasted  to  another,  saying,  “  There  is 
a  tree  in  my  street.”  The  large  park  is  too  far  away  to  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  East  Side  children.  A  redeeming  feature  is  the 
Battery  Park,  with  an  outlook  on  the  harbor  on  which  the  mys¬ 
terious  ships  come  and  go.  No  wonder  that  the  slightest  en¬ 
croachment  on  Boston  Common  is  resisted  by  the  city  and  the 
Commonwealth.  The  scenes  of  the  country  have  a  tranquiliz- 
ing,  refining  influence  on  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
their  homes  there.  The  health  of  the  nation,  its  physicaj  and 
moral  health,  is  drawn  most  largely  from  the  country,  and  not 
a  little  is  due  to  beautiful  scenery  and  to  familiarity  with  plant 
and  animal  life.  Cities  have  increased  in  population  rapidly 
and  are  destined  to  become  greater  yet.  but  there  is  a  limit  that 
will  be  reached,  because  we  are  and  must  always  be  largely  an 
agricultural  people.  A  good  crop  f)r  a  ix)or  crop  of  corn  and 
wheat  makes  the  difference  between  good  times  and  bard  times 
in  city  and  country.  Cities  are  storehouses  of  grain  and  beef. 
Factories  work  on  material  that  comes  from  the  soil.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  bridges  and  ships  are  for  the  transportation  of  that 
which  grows  in  the  country.  There  is  a  reflux,  a  return  from 
city  to  country.  Wealthy  people  spend  half  the  year  out  of 
town,  on  estates  covering  broad  acres.  The  electric  car  and 
the  bicycle  carry  those  who  work  in  the  city  out  to  the  suburbs, 
where  they  own  or  rent  detached  bouses  amid  pleasant  scenes 
and  pure  air,  enjoying  thus  the  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  country 
together  with  the  advantages  of  the  city.  Whatever  promotes 
this  return  to  the  country  is  distinctly  educational.  And  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  beautify  villages,  as  the  village  improvement 
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society,  removing  fences,  preserving  and  planting  trees,  encour¬ 
aging  flow'er  gardening  and  windoAv  gardening,  is  as  educative 
as  the  arithmetic.  There  may  be  touches  of  this  in  the  city. 
Let  the  smaller  cities — Worcester,  Springfield,  Fitchburg — and 
the  large  towns  reserve  land  for  parks  in  those  directions  in 
which  the  city  or  town  is  growing,  which  people  can  easily  visit. 
Blessed  is  the  city  that  has  a  commanding  hill  upon  which 
houses  shall  not  crowd,  nor  upon  some  generous  basal  margin 
all  around  it.  Love  of  nature  may  be  cultivated  by  the  schools 
in  city  and  country.  Flowers  and  plants  can  be  studied  to  know 
their  names  and  habits  and  habitats,  carrying  children  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  pretty  surely  in  person,  to  the  fields  and  hills.  A 
little  science  is  not  a  bad  nor  a  dangerous  thing,  superficial 
astronomy  and  botany  especially.  Stories  of  ranch  life  and 
mining,  tales  of  travelers  and  explorers,  exciting  stories  of  the 
ascent  of  mountains,  voyages  and  perils  of  the  sea,  place  one 
amid  the  wonderful  forces,  the  magnificence  and  the  beauty  of 
nature.  When  I  was  a  Freshman  ip  college  I  was  fairly  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  fellow-student  whose  home  was  in  western 
Massachusetts  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
ocean.  What  sort  of  a  boy  could  one  be  who  had  never  seen 
the  ocean?  And,  almost  as  bad,  he  had  never  been  in  a  great 
forest.  I  was  not  ashamed  to  hail  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
He  has  made  up  for  it  since  by  accompanying  an  expedition  to 
the  Arctic  Seas  for  the  relief  of  Peary.  I  firmly  believe  that, 
when  he  saw  my  blank  amazement,  he  determined  that  some¬ 
time  he  would  know  the  ocean,  would  supply  that  great  defect 
in  his  early  education. 

At  one  remove  from  the  human  and  the  natural  worlds,  yet 
beautifying  and  idealizing  them,  is  art.  The  artistic  instinct 
is  universal.  Savages  love  to  imitate  objects  in  painting  on  the 
walls  of  their  dwellings  and  on  their  persons,  in  carving,  in 
rude  sculpture  of  idols,  in  altars  and  temples.  Grecian  sculp¬ 
ture  expressed  and  produced  the  beauty-loving,  refined  Greek. 
Mediaeval  art  ministered  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  as  much 
as  to  religious  feeling.  Almost  the  only  subjects  were  re¬ 
ligious.  The  painters  believed,  to  the  very  depths  of  their 
being,  in  that  which  they  represented.  The  Madonna  and  In- 
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fant  Christ,  the  Transfiguration,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension,  the  saints  and  angels,  were  the  great  realities. 
The  pictures  and  frescoes  were  in  the  churches,  where  all  saw 
them.  Every  house  had  its  crucifix  and  Madonna,  tho  they 
were  not  artistically  beautiful.  Spite  of  superstitions,  the 
people  had  constantly  the  vision  of  beauty.  They  had  no 
books.  They  did  not  know  the  world,  they  were  in  crass 
ignorance,  yet  practiced  the  simple  virtues,  and  saw  the  ideal  of 
love  and  beauty  which  educated  them  in  reverence  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Modern  art  depicts  the  human  face  and  scenes  of 
natural  beauty,  adding  so  much  to  the  treasures  of  religious 
art.  I  said  the  artistic  instinct  is  universal.  In  the  meanest 
cottage  you  will  find  pictures  on  the  wall.  The  poorest  tene¬ 
ment  has  a  framed  sketch  and  a  photograph  of  the  baby.  That 
wagonload  of  cheap,  rickety  furniture  which  is  moved  annually 
or  quarterly  from  one  tenement  to  another  has  a  picture  or  two 
on  top.  How  people  flock  to  an  exhibition  of  paintings! 
Larger  groups  stand  before  the  windows  of  an  art  store  than 
before  the  windows  of  a  millinery,  drygoods,  or  shoe  store. 

The  invention  of  photography  is  almost  as  beneficent  as  the 
invention  of  printing.  Outline,  form,  proportion,  expression, 
and  even  color  are  there.  Well-chosen  photographs  on  the 
walls  of  a  schoolroom  are,  or  may  be,  as  educative  as  any  study. 
Teachers  have  demanded  them  so  urgently  that  committees 
have  yielded  and  are  providing  them.  When  pictures  are  be¬ 
fore  children  there  should  be  explanation,  the  story  told,  the 
historical  setting  given,  the  master  made  known.  The  pictures 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  There  are  frames  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  pictures  can  be  slipped  in  and  out;  change  this 
and  that  one  every  week,  and  you  have  a  new  interest  and  a 
new  story  for  all  the  children.  Their  taste  is  educated  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  home.  A  favorite  picture  seen  in  the 
schoolroom  by  and  by  will  be  on  the  wall  of  the  parlor.  Later 
their  own  homes  will  not  be  hideous  with  ugly  wall  paper  and 
uglier  prints,  but  colors  and  decorations  will  be  artistic  till  the 
house  or  even  tenement  becomes  indeed  a  beautiful  home. 

The  public  library  is  an  excellent  place  for  pictures.  You 
know  what  is  done  in  the  Boston  library.  I  understand  that 
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in  the  Worcester  library  there  are  good  exhibits  of  pictures. 
A  tenth  of  the  income  of  a  library  may  wisely  be  expended  on 
good  photographs  and  books  on  art.  I  do  not  hold  that  the 
world  is  to  be  saved  by  pictures  and  statuary.  Neither  is  the 
world  saved  by  books,  nor  by  any  single  agency.  But  art  is 
one  of  the  important  agencies  which  America  is  just  beginning 
to  use.  William  Morris  did  not  eliminate  the  sordid  from 
England  by  his  gospel  of  art,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  he  did 
more  for  the  betterment  of  thousands  of  people  by  his  dyestuffs, 
his  curtains,  wall  papers  and  carpets  than  by  his  lectures  on 
socialism. 

You  anticipate  another  agency  which  should  precede,  ac¬ 
company,  and  succeed  the  school,  a  form  of  art — music.  Music 
contributes  vastly  to  enjoyment  and  is  also,  or  is  therefore,  an 
educational  agency.  Love  of  music  is  not,  {lerhaps,  universal ; 
it  certainly  is  not  equal  in  all.  Some  seem  to  have  no  ear  nor 
sense  of  rhythm.  Even  in  Boston  are  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
symphony  concerts.  But  Shakespere  gives  a  very  bad  char¬ 
acter  to  the  man  “  that  hath  no  music  in  himself.  Nor  is  not 
moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  .  .  Let  no  such  man  be 
trusted.”  We  think  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  child 
who  does  not  sing  and  dance.  I  never  knew  a  healthy  baby  that 
was  not  made  sleepy  by  its  mother’s  singing.  Schools  never 
have  got  along,  and  never  can  get  along,  without  music;  would 
there  were  more  of  it,  and  better !  A  child  taught  to  read  music 
has  a  resource  for  life.  In  school  have  choral  singing  every 
day,  and  sing  the  splendid  choral  hymn — unless  that  is  religion 
in  the  school ;  have  a  school  orchestra  which  the  performers  at 
least  will  enjoy;  replace  trivial,  jiggling  music  with  fine  har¬ 
mony.  Music  is  an  important  educating,  refining  agency  after 
school,  all  thru  life.  It  is  the  possession  of  the  world,  for  it 
speaks  a  universal  language.  People  who  do  not  understand 
one  another’s  speech  can  speak  and  be  spoken  to  by  music. 
But  the  pleasure  it  affords  is  small  part  of  the  enjoyment  and 
smaller  part  of  the  education  of  Americans.  For  several 
years,  as  you  know,  there  have  been  in  New  York  City  large 
and  successful  choruses,  composed  chiefly  of  working  people, 
who  render  difficult  classical  music.  As  many  as  four  thousand 
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have  belonged  to  the  societies.  The  rehearsals  and  concerts 
are  the  chief  interest  of  the  members.  I  believe  that  there  are 
such  choral  societies  in  Boston  also.  We  can  hardly  conceive 
the  meaning  of  such  musical  cultivation,  as  a  pleasure  in  itself, 
as  refining  taste  and  character,  and  as  affording  pure  social  en¬ 
joyment.  One  who  learns  to  sing  or  play  well  not  only  ac¬ 
quires  some  skill  of  performance,  but  gains  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  great  musical  creations.  Every  village  should 
have  its  choral  society.  The  young  men  should  organize  a 
band  and  perform,  evenings,  on  the  square.  Municipalities 
might  do  much  at  little  cost  by  providing  outdoor  con¬ 
certs.  The  saying  is  as  true  as  it  is  old,  “  Let  me  make  the 
songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws.”  The 
school,  by  having  good  music  and  much  of  it,  can  cultivate  a 
taste  which  will  be  refining,  socializing,  and  educating  till 
voices  are  cracked  and  ears  are  stopped. 

Still  another,  and  the  last  of  these  specific  educating  agencies 
of  which  I  will  speak,  is  the  drama,  the  theater.  The  stage  is, 
or  may  be,  an  educator,  and  is  so  regarded  in  Europe,  where  it 
is  maintained  in  part  by  the  state.  In  large  cities  plays  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  school  children;  in  Hamburg  eight 
thousand  in  one  winter  seeing  three  plays — “  William  Tell,” 
“  Maid  of  Orleans,”  and  “  Minna  von  Barnhelm  ” — at  six 
cents  each.  One  teacher  said  “  the  school  representations 
are  an  educational  instrument  of  the  first  rank.”  Prince  Kra- 
potkin  relates  that  when  a  child  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
witness  the  very  best  plays  given  in  Moscow,  and  that  after¬ 
wards  he  and  his  brother  represented  them  at  home  with  the 
assistance  of  the  servants.  He  says  that  his  taste  in  dramatic 
art  was  formed  in  that  way  and  adds,  “this  makes  me  think  that 
parents  who  wish  to  develop  artistic  taste  in  their  children  ought 
to  take  them  occasionally  to  really  well-acted,  good  plays.”  I 
know  a  youth  who  at  the  age  of  nine  saw  Irving  in  “  Henry 
VIII.,”  at  the  Boston  Theater.  From  that  time  he  read 
Shakspere’s  plays  till  he  had  been  thru  them  all.  He  was  often 
seen  in  the  garden  marching  back  and  forth,  bowing  and  ges¬ 
ticulating,  acting  a  play  all  by  himself.  College  students  are 
eager  to  produce,  not  only  farces,  but  good  comedies,  ancient 
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and  modem.  Some  of  the  Sophomores  at  Amherst  rendered 
recently  a  comedy  of  Plautus,  the  Trinummus,  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  an  invited  audience.  The  eight  men  who  took  the 
parts,  making  their  own  translation,  learned  more,  I  fancy,  of 
Latin  than  from  a  year’s  prescribed  work.  People  will  go  to 
see  plays  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  There  is  no  longer  any 
reproach  on  theater-going.  The  stage  is  always  a  teacher  of 
morality;  the  good  man  must  be  vindicated  and  the  villain 
punished  in  plays  which  otherwise  are  wholly  unmeritorious. 
The  most  interesting  chapter  in  that  most  interesting  book. 
The  city  wilderness,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  life  of 
working  people  in  the  South  End  of  this  city,  is  the  chapter  on 
the  amusements  of  the  people,  the  plays  they  go  to  see  and  the 
numbers  that  attend.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  so  many  inane 
plays,  yet  enough  good  plays  are  acted  to  make  the  theater  a 
valuable  educational  agency.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  do 
much  to  elevate  the  stage  beyond  attending  only  the  best  plays 
rendered  by  good  actors. 

The  agencies  we  have  been  considering  thus  far — ^books, 
nature,  art,  music,  drama — pertain  chiefly  to  the  individual,  to 
his  education,  enjoyment,  culture,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  health.  We  come  now  to  the  great  spheres  of  interest 
and  action  in  which  men  are  organized.  In  the  use  of  the 
agencies  I  have  mentioned  the  individual,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
alone.  The  reader  of  a  book  sits  by  himself  in  his  room  or 
peruses  it  in  the  silent  library,  but  is  carried  out  into  the  world 
of  men,  to  their  achievements  and  attainments.  The  beauties 
of  nature  one  desires  to  share  with  another.  When  one  per¬ 
ceives  crimson  sunset  clouds,  a  planet’s  soft  light  in  the  even¬ 
ing  sky,  a  distant  moimtain  peak,  one’s  first  impulse  is  to  call 
another  to  see  it.  While  art  and  music  give  p>ersonal  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  do  not  separate  one  from  others;  indeed,  music  and 
the  drama  are  impossible  in  solitude,  yet  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
culture  and  pleasure  of  the  individual.  There  are,  besides, 
high  ends,  for  the  attainment  of  which  individuals  definitely 
combine,  and  in  the  attainment  of  which  they  are  educated. 

The  state  is  men  organized  for  certain  objects,  to  have 
specific  things  done,  which  can  be  best  done  or  done  at  all  only 
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in  co-operation.  The  evolution  of  the  modern  state  is  distinctly 
towards  democracy.  Every  change  in  a  partial  democracy 
is  some  transfer  of  power  from  the  monarchy  and  nobility  to 
the  people.  Democracy  has  come  to  stay.  It  may  be  held  as 
a  political  axiom  that  democracies  do  not  go  backwards. 
Progress  must  proceed,  not  by  reversion  to  aristocratic,  mo 
narchical  government,  but  by  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of 
the  people  who  have  taken  government  into  their  own  hands. 
It  may  be  that  democracy  has  not  accomplished  all  that  was 
expected  of  it;  that  the  people  are  unwise  in  the  choice  of 
legislators  and  rulers;  that  congress,  courts,  legislatures,  mu¬ 
nicipal  boards  have  deteriorated;  that  self-interest  has  over¬ 
mastered  public  interest.  But  the  i>eople  desire  to  correct 
evils,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  an  education,  for  it  is  made 
under  knowledge  of  wise  and  true  government.  Intelligent  de¬ 
mocracy  is  an  educational  agency  of  the  first  rank.  The  affairs 
of  a  town  debated  in  shops,  on  the  corners,  at  home,  and  in  the 
town  meeting  engage  every  citizen  in  study  of  the  common 
good.  Municipal  government,  or  misgovernment,  educates 
the  people  of  a  city.  The  recent  campaign  in  New  York  shows 
a  hundred  thousand  voters  intelligent  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
city,  honest,  uncorrupted.  The  issue  was  a  moral  issue,  which 
always  appeals  to  the  American  people.  That  election  was,  in 
truth,  an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  country,  and  is  prophetic  of 
the  overthrow  of  municipal  misrule  everywhere.  A  national 
election  is  a  great  educator — an  educator  in  economics  one 
year;  in  finance  another  year;  in  the  uplifting  of  an  inferior 
race  another  year;  in  territorial  extension,  in  the  rights  and 
interests  of  neighlxiring  and  distant  islands  another  year.  I 
do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  that  elections  occur  too  fre¬ 
quently.  Biennial  may  be  better  than  annual  elections,  yet  it 
is  well  to  arrange  them  so  that  municipal  and  State  elections 
alternate,  so  that  municipal  do  not  occur  at  the  same  time  with 
State  and  national  elections.  But  some  kind  of  an  election 
every  year  is  to  be  desired,  if  only  because  it  is  so  educative  of 
citizens.  The  same  persons  may  be  renominated  for  office,  yet 
the  determination  in  view  of  the  public  interest  to  indorse  an 
able  and  honest  governor  is  as  educative  as  voting  for  a  new 
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candidate.  In  a  word,  political  discussion  on  the  platform,  in 
the  press,  and  in  conversation  is  an  educator.  Every  cam¬ 
paign  is  an  educational  campaign.  Incidentally  it  keeps  alive 
the  art  of  public  speaking,  which  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
legislature  is  no  longer  exercised. 

The  school  obviously  has  a  relation  to  intelligent  citizenship, 
so  obviously  that  it  scarcely  needs  mention.  Young  people 
should  not  only  have  patriotism  inculcated,  but  should  be 
taught  the  principles  of  government,  the  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  issues  of  politics.  The  flag  waving  over  the  school 
should  symbolize  intelligent  patriotism.  Debates  in  the  high 
school  on  questions  of  public  policy  should  be  held.  The  read¬ 
ing  room  should  be  supplied  with  good  newspapers  which  dis¬ 
cuss  platforms  and  measures.  When  I  was  fourteen  years  old 
I  was  obliged,  not  by  a  teacher,  but  by  my  mother,  to  commit  to 
memory  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  acquisition 
I  have  never  regretted.  It  might  well  be  an  exercise  in  the 
schools.  Indirectly  the  schools  promote  citizenship  by  bring- 
ing  together  children  from  all  grades  of  society.  Much  of 
this  advantage  is  lost  in  cities,  where  each  district  has  only  one 
class  of  people,  the  wealthy  here. laborers  there;  foreigners  here, 
mechanics  there;  and  where  the  private  school  takes  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  prosperous;  but  in  villages  and  towns  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  children  meet  together.  The  public  school  is  the 
child  of  the  state,  is  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  so 
school  and  state  are  most  closely  complemental.  I  would  em¬ 
phasize  the  educational  agency  of  the  press  in  respect  to  the 
state.  As  a  rule  the  papers,  editorially  at  least,  are  on  the  side 
of  the  public  good.  Some  are  avowedly  for  the  party,  right 
or  wrong;  some,  no  doubt,  are  retained  by  corporations  and 
franchises,  yet  the  independent  press  is  growing,  and  nearly  all 
newspapers  exert  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  wisdom  and 
righteousness.  The  unanimity  of  the  press  of  New  York  city 
in  the  recent  election  is  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
campaign.  Many  of  our  ablest  men  sit  in  editorial  chairs, 
exerting  an  impersonal,  but  mighty  educational  influence. 

Church  and  state  are  separate  in  this  country,  yet  com¬ 
plemental.  The  state  recognizes  the  Church  as  a  beneficent 
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institution  by  exempting  its  property  from  taxation,  by  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  business  on  Sunday,  and  by  the  protection  of  wor¬ 
ship.  The  Church  in  America  brings  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  people  under  its  influence.  Altho  thousands  are  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  Church,  yet  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  engage 
in  its  services  and  ministrations.  The  educative  welfare  of 
the  Church  is  now,  I  think,  more  than  it  has  ever  been.  It  is 
said  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  not  what  it  used  to  be; 
that  the  clergy  have  fallen  rather  than  risen  in  general  estima¬ 
tion;  that  this  is  shown  by  decreased  attendance  at  church 
services,  and  by  the  loss  of  reverence  for  ministers  and  priests. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  people  do  not  attend  church  as  numer¬ 
ously  and  as  regularly  as  in  some  former  times,  and  that  they 
bow  to  no  human  authority.  But  authority  is  not  always  in¬ 
fluence.  Preaching  is  more  an  educating  influence  than  it  ever 
was.  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  is  now 
preached  as  it  was  by  Jesus.  Stress  is  not  laid  wholly  on  the 
future  salvation  of  the  individual,  but  men  are  called  out  of 
selfishness,  out  of  spiritual  selfishness,  to  service  of  their  fellow- 
men.  To  put  it  in  a  word,  preaching  is  ethical,  not  dogmatic. 
The  note  is  distinctly  ethical.  The  highest  moral  ideal  of 
character  is  presented.  Not  as  many  people  go  to  church  as  in 
former  times  when  it  was  supposed  their  souls’  salvation  de¬ 
pended  on  it;  but  those  that  do  go  are  instructed  and  inspired 
•concerning  the  true  life  of  men  in  society.  Preachers  of  all 
•denominations  stand  in  college  pulpits  and  all  bring  to  the 
intelligent,  critical  young  men  of  the  college  one  message,  the 
ethical  message  of  manhood  and  service.  To  recognize  the 
improvement  in  preaching  it  is  enough  to  read  the  sermons  of 
Emmons,  Bellamy,  and  other  divines  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Should  the  ten  most  influential  and  respected  men  in 
Boston  be  named,  I  am  sure  that  at  least  three  of  them  would 
be  clergymen. 

Worship  is  dignifying  and  refining  in  prayers  that  are 
reverent  and  sympathetic,  and  in  hymns  that  are  the  common 
possession  of  all  churches  and  all  ages.  The  churches  can  do 
a  great  service  in  the  use  of  music.  Let  them  have  choral 
societies  and  give  musical  services  from  oratorios,  all  music. 
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no  preaching.  How  the  people  flock  to  such  services !  They 
seem  to  know  by  instinct  when  the  Baptist  Church  is  to  have  a 
praise  meeting,  and  they  pack  the  building.  When  a  church 
is  looking  for  a  minister  nowadays  a  question  invariably  asked 
is  whether  he  is  musical  or  not.  And,  indeed,  a  minister  who 
does  not  know  a  bad  tune  from  a  good  tune  is  hardly  worthy 
of  his  office. 

The  Bible  also,  the  English  Bible,  which  is  the  best  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  language,  is  read  in  the  hearing  of  all,  and  the  people 
become  familiar  with  its  truth  expressed  in  noble  diction. 

The  Church  keeps  school  on  Sunday,  supplementing  the 
weekday  school,  teaching  children  and  youth  the  best  literature 
as  well  as  true  religion  in  teaching  the  Bible.  The  Bible  may 
not  be  as  familiar  as  when  it  was  read,  studied,  and  much  of  it 
committed  to  memory  in  the  home.  I  think  the  Sunday  school 
is  not  doing  that  as  well  as  it  used  to  be  done  when  children 
were  required  to  read  it  daily  and  heard  it  read  daily.  The 
rising  generation  is  not  saturated  with  Scripture  as  the  fathers 
were.  Justice  Brewer,  in  his  memorial  address  at  the  Yale 
bicentennial  celebration,  quoted  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  made  allusions  which  presupposed  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible.  He  seemed  to  be  understood;  but  no  undergraduates, 
or  graduates  of  the  last  seventeen  classes,  were  present.  The 
Bible  and  Bunyan  have  furnished  the  Puritan  stock  with  no 
mean  culture.  Btit  a  majority  of  educated  young  men  and 
women  have  not,  I  fancy,  read  a  fourth  part  of  the  Bible,  are 
ignorant  of  its  history,  poetry,  prophecy,  and  doctrine;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  children  and  youth  in  the  schools.  Some  of 
the  best  English  literature  is  partly  unintelligible  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  Bible.  Milton,  Browning,  Emerson,  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold,  are  felicitous  in  allusion  to  the  Scriptures.  Since 
the  school  and  the  home  lay  on  the  Church  the  task  of  teaching 
the  Bible,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Church  has  a  great  educational 
work  to  do.  The  school  prepares  children  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Church,  if  only  by  teaching  them  to  read. 
Formerly  the  Church  maintained  schools  for  secular  as  well  as 
for  religious  teaching.  The  present  arrangement  is  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Church,  and  also,  I  believe,  to  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  school.  It  is  a  gain  for  religion  that  children  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  various  denominations  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  of  no  Church, 
are  educated  together.  If  there  were  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools  there  would  have  to  be  separate  schools  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  religious  belief,  which  would  be  bad  for  the 
democracy  and  bad  for  the  broad  charity  of  true  religion. 

The  state,  the  Church,  the  home — these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  home.  Civilization  and  progress  rest, 
in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the  intelligence,  purity,  and  affection 
of  the  home.  The  family  cannot  be  set  off  as  a  separate  insti¬ 
tution,  for  state  and  Church  depend  on  it.  The  family  sends 
children  out  to  school  for  a  few  hours  and  has  them  back  again 
every  day.  The  family  recruits  citizens  for  the  state,  and  the 
state  defends  the  family.  That  is  the  best  Church  which  is  a 
congregation  of  families,  every  family  going  to  the  house  of 
God  in  company.  So  much  of  happiness,  intelligence,  content¬ 
ment,  and  purity  as  the  home  promotes,  so  much  good  educa¬ 
tion  in  school,  good  citizenship  in  the  state,  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  in  the  Church,  will  there  be. 

The  home  is  the  ideal  society  in  miniature.  It  is  under  the 
law  of  reciprocal  service.  The  strong  serve  the  weak.  To 
maintain  a  true  home;  to  be  charged  with  the  nurture  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  children;  to  engage  as  husband,  wife,  father,  mother, 
child,  brother,  sister  in  services  of  mutual  helpfulness,  which 
are  expressions  of  mutual  love,  is  to  bear  large  part  in  social 
regeneration.  Whatever  makes  the  home  attractive — pleasing 
decorations,  pictures,  books,  amusements — educates  as  neither 
school,  state,  nor  Church  can  educate. 

There  is  a  marked  and,  as  some  think,  an  alarming  tendency 
to  degeneration  in  the  modern  family.  The  outward  sign  of 
degeneration  is  frequency  of  divorce,  which  in  some  States  of 
the  American  Union  is  as  high  as  ten  per  centum  of  the  mar¬ 
riages  each  year.  The  city  is  unfavorable  to  domestic  life. 
At  the  upper  end  are  the  demands  of  society  and  business,  with 
the  relegation  of  children  to  maids  and  governesses,  and  early 
banishment  to  boarding  schools  and  academies.  At  the  lower 
end  are  small  and  squalid  tenements,  frequent  change  of  abode. 
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work  of  women  and  children  in  factories  and  shops,  the  trade 
union  meeting,  the  engine  company,  the  regiment,  the  lodge, 
the  saloon.  Domestic  life  is  reduced  to  two  hasty  meals  at  the 
same  table,  and  not  always  so  much  as  that,  and  sleeping  a 
number  of  hours  under  the  same  ceiling  or  in  the  same  room. 
At  the  upper  end  are  marriages  of  convenience  {convcnance) 
without  affection.  At  the  lower  end  are  marriages  of  impulse, 
passion,  and  improvidence.  All  over  America  and  England,  in 
city  and  country,  workingmen  meet  in  clubs,  associations,  and 
saloons  where  they  do  not  take  their  wives  and  children. 
Residents  in  university  settlements  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  facts  that  the  average  workingman  is  ashamed  to 
be  seen  in  any  public  place  with  his  family.  The  Continental 
beer  garden  has  at  least  one  redeeming  feature;  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children  are  found  there  together.  I  will  not 
indicate  in  detail  the  evils  that  threaten  the  family  and  the 
home. 

A  direct  work  to  be  done  is  in  respect  to  laws  of  marriage 
and  divorce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  facility  of  divorce  makes 
the  family  insecure;  that,  if  the  causes  were  reduced  and  in¬ 
vestigations  were  more  careful,  quarrels  would  l>e  composed, 
or  would  not  arise,  and  there  would  be  fewer  ill  assorted  and 
hasty  marriages.  This  is  an  instance  in  which  law  may  do 
much  for  morals  and  happiness.  There  will  probably  be,  in 
the  United  States,  increasing  strength  to  the  reaction  against 
easy  divorce,  and  a  nearer  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States. 

Indirectly  the  value  of  the  family  and  home  is  enhanced 
by  those  sentiments  which  exalt  other  interests  above  wealth, 
which  favor  marriages  of  affinity  in  tastes,  character,  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  which  discourage  marriages  for  money  and  position. 
Indirectly,  also,  whatever  improves  the  condition  of  laborers 
and  of  the  poor;  whatever  gives  more  permanence  to  residence; 
more  comfortable  dwellings,  better  education,  healthful  and 
innocent  amusements,  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

A  returning  current  of  population  to  the  country  is  favorable 
to  the  home.  So  far  as  the  rural  population  increases,  with 
ownership  of  homes,  so  far  will  the  home  retain  and  regain  its 
importance. 
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A  favorable  change  is  the  restoration  of  children  to  equality 
in  the  home.  Under  the  Puritan  regime  children  were  to  be 
seen,  not  heard.  Silence  reigned  at  table,  and  children  did  not 
learn  the  art  of  conversation.  An  eminent  man  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  could  never  talk  at  table  because  in  his  youth  he  was 
not  allowed  to  speak.  Familiarity  of  children  with  parents 
is  good  for  both.  A  boy  should  not  speak  of  his  father  as  the 
governor  or  old  man,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  speak  to  his 
father  so,  for  the  terms  are  then  endearing  epithets.  I  like 
to  see  signs  on  buildings  with  the  names  of  brothers,  the 
Thompson  Brothers,  for  it  means  that  they  grew  up  in  a  real 
home.  The  art  of  hospitality  should  be  exercised;  and  there  is 
no  home,  however  humble,  to  which  someone  without  a  home  is 
not  glad  to  go.  To  be  host,  giving  the  best  the  home  has, 
spreading  the  finest  linen,  setting  out  the  best  china,  providing 
the  choicest  viands,  entertaining  the  guest;  to  be  guest,  on 
best  behavior,  responding  to  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  is  an 
education.  Every  home  should  be  a  place  to  which  children 
can  bring  their  friends,  and  to  which  their  friends  like  to  go. 
No  greater  educational  and  social  service  can  be  rendered  to 
others  than  the  service  possible  to  those  who  have  homes.  We 
think  that  social  service  is  exceptional,  outside  service,  in  chari¬ 
ties,  clubs,  settlements,  churches.  But  these  are  incidental  in 
comparison  with  the  service  of  parents  for  children,  of  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters  for  the  younger,  and  of  unosten¬ 
tatious  hospitality. 

That  home  and  school  are  complemental  is  too  apparent  to 
need  mention,  for  they  constantly  re-enforce  each  other.  For 
some  children,  for  those  who  practically  have  no  homes,  or 
homes  which  are  debasing,  the  school  must  do  all.  Yet  the 
education  of  the  school,  as  I  have  already  said,  flows  back  in  the 
person  of  the  child  to  improve  the  home.  Complaint  is  made 
that  parents  take  no  interest  in  the  schools,  that  they  are  never 
seen  in  the  schoolroom.  Yet  altho  they  are  not  present,  except 
at  graduation,  they  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  school;  they  make 
sacrifices  that  their  children  may  have  its  advantages,  clothe 
them  well,  relinquish  them  several  hours  of  every  day,  and 
know  in  a  way  what  they  are  learning.  Complaint  might  be 
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made  respecting  teachers  who  do  not  know  the  homes  of  chil¬ 
dren.  If  teachers  say  they  have  no  time,  are  tired,  and  cannot 
visit  all  the  homes,  let  them  remember  that  the  great  majority 
■of  fathers  and  mothers  have  no  time,  are  tired,  and  cannot  visit 
the  schools.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  home  encroaches  on 
the  school;  that  amusements,  parties,  and  work  required  keep 
the  children  from  studying.  '  In  rebuttal,  complaints  may  be 
made  that  the  school  encroaches  on  the  home.  Parents  have 
little  use  and  less  enjoyment  of  their  children  nowadays  be¬ 
cause  everything  must  give  way  to  the  school.  It  should  be  an 
educational  crime,  prosecuted  by  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  to  require  or  allow  a  child  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  to  take  his  books  home.  Five  hours  a  day  five 
days  a  week  is  all  the  time  that  should  be  spent  on  books  and 
study.  If  the  program  is  such  that  there  is  not  time  in  school 
hours  to  learn  the  lessons,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  program. 
Cut  it  down.  Are  the  children  for  the  school,  or  is  the  school 
for  the  children?  What  is  a  child’s  life  for,  if  not  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  society,  home  and  out-of-doors  ?  Let  the  school  be  con¬ 
tent  to  take  twenty-five  hours  a  week,  and  no  more,  to  fulfill  one 
function  among  many,  in  making  a  full,  rich,  noble  life  during 
the  period  of  youth  and  in  preparation  for  such  a  life  thru  all 
the  years  that  follow  school. 

We  have  traversed  now  in  a  cursory  way  various  fields 
which  hold  the  treasures  that  enrich  human  life.  The  state, 
the  Church,  the  home,  are  frameworks  within  which  are  the 
woven  patterns  of  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious 
enjoyment,  beauty,  and  perfection.  Books,  nature,  art, 
music,  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life,  patriotism,  worship, 
faith  and  hope  and  love,  give  the  satisfactions  and  enjoyments 
of  life — the  myriad  supply  for  the  myriad-sided  man.  No¬ 
body  enjoys  them  all,  nobody  is  deprived  of  all.  Every  one  of 
tis  can  minister  to  another  in  the  translation  of  some  one  or 
several  of  these  rich  attainments  of  mind  and  heart. 

George  Harris 

Amherst  College, 

Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  VARIOUS  EDUCATIONAL  DEMANDS  UPON 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL^ 


The  name  of  these  demands  is  legion,  and  they  represent 
the  many  and  diverse  prevalent  educational  ideals.  They  have 
been  classified  by  Dr.  Dewey  in  his  School  and  society 
under  four  heads,  iiKjrality,  culture,  discipline,  and  utility. 
This  classification  is  historical  in  derivation  and  sufficiently  in¬ 
clusive  and  definitive  for  the  purposes  of  discussion.  The 
terms  are  used  in  their  historical  and  well-understood  mean¬ 
ings,  and  indicate  quite  definitely  what  men  with  varying  edu¬ 
cational  ideals  expect  good  schools  to  give  the  youth  attend¬ 
ing  them. 

The  advocates  of  morality  demand  that  training  be  furnished 
lx)th  in  the  conventionalities  of  conduct  and  in  that  deeper 
morality  which  includes  sound  character,  an  intelligent  and  con¬ 
trolling  conscience,  business  and  civic  honor  and  serial  service¬ 
ableness,  what  the  Germans  call  both  Moralitiit  and  Sittlichkcit. 
It  may  be  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  iqion  the  former  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  latter,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  validity  of 
the  demand. 

The  advocates  of  culture  insist  that  young  people  who  have 
completed  a  course  in  school  should  possess  that  wide  range  of 
knowledge  which  constitutes  general  intelligence  and  bestows 
refined  taste  and  good  judgment.  i)articularly  with  regard  to 
the  fine  arts,  also  a  knowledge  of  history  and  modern  science, 
and  in  short  knowledge  that  is  broad  rather  than  technical,  in¬ 
forming  rather  than  disciplinary.  Students  should  l)e  fitted 
to  l)ecome  “  all-round  ”  men  and  women,  able  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life  in  its  higher  phases,  especially  the  literary  and 
artistic. 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Education  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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The  advocates  of  discipline  claim  that  the  school  should  be 
chiefly  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  where  intellectual  vigor  is 
cultivated,  the  wits  sharpened,  the  mind  made  alert,  versatile, 
and  capable  of  logical  reast)ning,  that  the  man  and  woman  may 
be  “  ready,”  capable  of  grasping  new  situations  and  meeting 
new  difficulties;  especially  must  the  logical  faculty  be 
developed. 

The  friends  of  utility  demand  that  the  school  be  “  practical,” 
that  it  fit  the  youth  to  make  a  living,  to  get  on  in  the  world,  to 
succeed  in  business,  especially  to  make  money. 

W’hat  are  the  means  which  the  schoolmaster  may  employ  to 
give  the  kind  of  training  desired,  and  how  would  the  advocates 
of  each  of  these  educational  ends  use  them  ? 

Chiefly  and  primarily  the  educational  means  are  comprised 
in  the  school  life,  whose  principal  constituents  are  the 
teacher,  the  pupils,  the  machinery  of  the  institution,  its  morale, 
the  kind  of  conduct  recpurcd,  the  method  of  securing  it,  the 
motives  actuating  the  social  whole,  the  subject-matter  of  the 
curriclum  and  the  method  of  teaching  it  or  the  use  made 
of  it. 

Stress  will  be  put  upon  one  or  more  of  these  according  to  the 
ideals  prevailing.  The  advocates  of  culture  naturally  put  the 
stress  upon  the  curriculum,  with  a  secondary  emphasis  upon 
the  method  of  treating  it.  The  teacher  must  also  Ije  a  i)er- 
son  of  broad  culture.  He  would  choose  those  subjects 
that  are  esi)ecially  informing — history,  literature,  the  lan¬ 
guages,  with  enough  science  and  mathematics  to  conform  to 
a  high  standard  of  intelligence.  Those  studies  which  give 
much  and  varied  information  would  be  chosen  rather  than 
those  which  are  regarded  as  “  practical  ”  or  those  which  supply 
“  drill.”  They  would  be  treated  broadly,  with  a  view  to  sup¬ 
plying  a  rich  content,  rather  than  narrowly,  so  as  to  give  rigid 
discipline. 

The  advocates  of  moral  training  would  also  choose  studies 
with  a  rich  content,  but  ethical  rather  than  cultural  in  purpose. 
They  would  make  much  of  ”  history  with  a  moral,”  would  treat 
thoroly  such  literature  as  inculcates  morality.  They  would, 
however,  put  the  principal  stress  upon  the  character  of  the 
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teacher,  which  must  be  both  high  and  conventionally  sound,  and 
upon  the  “  discipline  ”  of  the  school,  which  most  of  them  would 
have  rigid  and  somewhat  formal,  inculcating  especially 
obedience.  Many  of  them  would  introduce  religious  training,, 
or,  if  less  than  that,  specific  instruction  in  morals. 

The  advocates  of  mental  training  would  make  the  school  an 
intellectual  gymnasium.  They  would  lay  stress  upon  drill 
studies.  They  would  especially  emhpasize  the  old  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  of  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  and  would  teach 
these  for  drill  rather  than  for  cultural  or  ethical  content. 
They  would  study  the  grammar  of  the  languages  more  tharr 
the  literature;  would  make  much  of  the  logic  of  abstract  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  would  provide  formal  drill  in  composition  writing, 
debating,  and  the  like.  The  discipline  of  the  school  they 
would  have  formal  and  rigid.  They  would  make  success  in 
school  difficult  because  of  the  discipline  thus  secured. 

The  advocates  of  utility  would  make  much  of  so-called  prac¬ 
tical  studies,  especially  the  miscalled  commercial  courses,  the 
physical  sciences  and  manual  training  upon  the  trade-school 
basis.  They  would  introduce  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping 
and  stenography. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  these  ends  are  all  worthy,  and  that  to- 
a  degree  they  may  be  secured  by  such  an  adaptation  of  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  as  their  special  advocates  insist  upon.  But 
other  questions  arise. 

Are  these  ends  necessarily  disparate  and  exclusive,  each  of 
the  other?  If  not  necessarily  so,  is  there  any  gain  in  time  or 
in  efficiency  in  thus  treating  them?  Are  the  best  results 
secured  by  such  separate  and  exclusive  treatment,  or  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  harmonize  them  so  as  to  secure  to  the  pupil  wider  ad¬ 
vantages  while  losing  nothing  of  specialized  power?  Is  there 
danger  of  carrying  specialization  so  far  as  to  lose  the  very 
object  aimed  at?  To  secure  a  thoroly  disciplined  mind,  is  it 
necessary  to  neglect  culture,  morality,  or  utility?  Is  a  business 
man  more  likely  to  be  successful  if  he  is  uncultivated  and  im¬ 
moral;  or  is  it  possible  to  have  all  of  these  desirable  possessions 
secured  to  the  same  individual  by  proper  training?  If  so, 
what  is  that  training? 
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Is  it  necessary  to  train  for  each  end  specifically?  Must  we 
go  thru  four  educational  processes  in  order  to  attain  these  four 
ends,  or  will  one  suffice?  Is  a  physical  combination  or  a 
chemical  union  the  analogue  of  the  educational  process?  Is  it 
possible  to  so  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  the  different  educa¬ 
tional  means  into  one  vital  force  as  to  produce  in  the  student 
the  various  desirable  results  of  a  good  education  ? 

The  psychology  of  separate  “  faculties  ”  has  long  been  dis¬ 
carded,  but  the  practice  founded  upon  it  still  persists  in  the 
minds  of  most  critics  of  education  and  in  too  many  of  our 
schools.  Specialization  easily  runs  into  absurdities  and  de¬ 
feats  its  own  purposes. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these  questions  as  related  to  the 
four  ends  of  education. 

Morality — Morality  may  be  defined  as  social  efficiency. 
The  most  moral  person  is  the  one  who  meets  best  the  demands 
of  society  for  service.  Its  prime  essential  is  the  spirit  of 
service.  But  the  spirit  of  service  is  not  enough  for  high 
morality.  It  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  serve  with,  that 
morality  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable.  Trained 
powers,  culture,  breadth  of  outlook,  and  material  possessions 
are  needed  for  the  highest  service.  Poverty,  ignorance,  nar¬ 
rowness  are  not  aids,  they  are  hindrances  to  moral  efficiency. 

Hence,  even  from  the  moralist’s  point  of  view  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  is  that  which  supplies  not  merely  the  noblest  ideals,  but 
also  the  means  for  making  them  effective. 

Morality  is  the  result  of  moral  living,  not  of  mere  knowledge 
about  various  kinds  of  conduct.  A  knowledge  of  proverbs 
does  not  make  good  or  efficient  men ;  Sancho  Panza  was  run¬ 
ning  over  with  them.  Nor  does  morality  result  from  con¬ 
tinual  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conventionality.  The  law 
must  be  within.  Moral  living  results  only  from  moral  living, 
self -directed. 

Hence  school  training,  to  produce  the  highest  morality,  must 
be  vigorous,  broad,  utilitarian,  and  cultural.  It  must  be 
secured  in  a  school  community  in  which  the  student  lives  a  self- 
directed  moral  life,  filled  with  vital  interests  understood  by  him, 
vivifying  all  the  work,  the  study,  even  the  drudgery;  that  is. 
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training  for  the  other  three  ends  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
best  training  for  morality.  Narrow  special  training  in  morals 
is  dangerous.  It  magnifies  conventionality  and  too  often 
makes  glib,  self-satisfied  hypocrites  and  judges  of  others.  It 
needs  to  l^e  seasoned  with  an  abundance  of  salt. 

Culture — Culture  is  all-embracing.  The  best  culture  in¬ 
volves  a  trained  mind,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  life,  with 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  conditions  as  is  needed  for 
business  success  and  also  for  social  efficiency  or  morality. 
Without  these,  culture  degenerates  into  dilettanteism  and 
inefficiency. 

Discipline — Mental  discipline  is  best  obtained  not  by  special 
exercises  to  that  end  alone,  but  by  the  vigorous  treatment  of 
such  vital  problems  as  must  be  solved  by  the  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  the  wise  philanthropist. 

School  life  should  present  such  problems  in  abundance  rather 
than  the  meaningless  gymnastic  exercises  with  which  school¬ 
books  abound. 

The  old  disciplinary  training  of  the  “  logical  faculty  ”  was 
best  illustrated  by  the  devotion  to  formal  logic,  that  fetich 
of  the  dialectician  and  mediaeval  theologian  so  deliciously 
caricatured  by  Touchstone  in  his  Seven  zvays  to  avoid  a  quar¬ 
rel,  in  which  the  mind  starts  from  the  all-important  point.  No¬ 
where,  and  after  a  long  and  tortuous  journey  thru  a  labyrinth 
of  words,  following  a  slender  thread  of  thought  arrives  again 
at  the  same  point. 

Utility — The  same  knowledge  of  relations  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  highest  morality,  the  broadest  culture,  the  best  dis¬ 
cipline  is  also  necessary  for  the  truest  business  success.  The 
self-made  man  has  had  his  day.  Modern  business  relations  are 
too  complex,  involve  too  many  fields,  to  be  successfully  under¬ 
taken  by  men  of  average  training. 

Specialization,  too,  is  overdone.  When  introduced  into  ele¬ 
mentary  training  it  furnishes  its  own  limitations,  arrests  its 
own  dev^elopment.  The  mind  is  one,  and  each  power,  to  attain 
the  highest  efficiency,  must  be  fed  by  all  the  others.  They 
must  grow  together. 

All  of  the  studies  advocated  by  the  friends  of  each  of  the 
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suggested  aims  of  the  school,  when  properly  followed  out,  run 
into  all  the  others.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice.  Train¬ 
ing  for  utility  may  seem  to  be  the  most  profitably  exclusive. 
What  kind  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  highest  commercial 
success?  Naturally  a  knowledge  of  commercial  conditions; 
that  is,  of  the  laws  governing  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption.  But  such  knowledge  involves  practically  all 
knowledge,  geographic,  historical,  literary,  linguistic,  ethnic. 
Production  dejjends  upon  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  racial 
characteristics,  such  as  morals,  industry,  ability,  special  and 
general,  preferences  and  prejudices,  social  traits  and  institu¬ 
tions — a  knowledge  of  which  requires  research  into  history  for 
causes,  into  literature  for  ideals,  into  present  and  past  political 
relations  for  possibilities,  as  well  as  into  geology  and  geography 
for  physical  conditions. 

Consumption  depends  fundamentally  upon  human  desires. 
To  study  its  causes  requires  investigations  similar  to  those 
mentioned  alx>ve,  including  the  study  of  individual  and 
national  ideals,  inherited  and  acquired,  geographic  and  lin¬ 
guistic  conditions.  The  need  of  trained  minds  and  sound 
morals  requires  no  demonstration.  Hence  it  follows  that  one 
cannot  be  too  broadly  or  profoundly  educated  for  the  highest 
industrial  success. 

Similar  illustrations  without  numl»er  might  easily  l:)e  given 
of  the  crossing  of  the  lines  of  the  studies  and  the  training  de¬ 
manded  for  morals,  culture,  and  discipline.  In  the  individual 
life,  properly  lived,  these  elements  are  all  harmonized  into  one 
whole.  Therefore,  in  the  normal  education  of  the  young  they 
must  be  fused  into  a  single  educative  force.  How  is  the  school 
to  be  organized  so  as  to  secure  this  fusion  ?  The  fusing  agency 
is  the  school  life,  which  should  be  a  single  harmonious,  in¬ 
clusive  life  rather  than  a  physical  co-ordination  of  separate, 
disparate,  and  exclusive  exercises.  The  advocates  of  inde¬ 
pendent  roads  to  various  educational  ends  ignore  the  unity  of 
life,  individual  and  social;  the  fact  that  each  life  and  all  life, 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  is  a  fusion  of  many  forces  and  tends 
to  a  single  end. 

Let  us  consider  the  organization  of  the  school  with  reference 
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to  the  several  ends  mentioned,  with  the  hope  that  the  unity 
may  become  evident. 

How  is  morality  to  be  provided  for?  Not  merely  by  teach¬ 
ing  about  morality.  Such  teaching  has  its  place,  but  it  is 
secondary.  As  I  have  said,  morality  is  the  product  of  moral 
living,  of  real,  not  imaginary,  social  efficiency.  The  school 
must  be  so  organized  as  to  secure  to  the  pupils  such  moral 
living,  and  thru  it  to  develop  broad  views,  wide  interests,  high 
motives,  lofty  ideals,  strong  wills  trained  to  good  ends,  self- 
direction  for  altruistic  purposes,  and  practical  sense.  To 
secure  such  a  school  life  it  is  necessary  first  to  remove  from 
the  school  and  from  the  mind  and  practice  of  the  teacher  cer¬ 
tain  inherited  and  traditional  notions  and  methods  which  ob¬ 
struct  such  organization. 

Among  these  are  all  appeal  to  low  motives  such  as  marks, 
prizes,  petty  competition;  all  artificial  incitements  to  conduct 
and  effort;  conventional  school  standards,  which  are  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  ends  for  which  school  exists;  artificial  regulations, 
tempting  to  their  own  violation,  because  they  rest  upon  no  sure 
foundation  of  ultimate  right;  arbitrary  punishments;  continued 
dependence  upon  the  dogma  of  blind  obedience,  which,  per¬ 
sisted  in,  weakens  the  will  and  renders  moral  independence  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult.  For  these  must  be  substituted  self- 
direction,  an  enlightened  conscience  as  the  basis  of  conduct, 
genuine  interests  as  the  motive  to  effort,  sympathetic  interest 
in  others  as  the  basis  for  altruism,  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  general  good. 

The  school  properly  organized  for  moral  ends  is  a  society,  of 
which  the  student  feels  himself  a  constituent,  important,  and 
responsible  factor.  In  this  society  he  must  lead  such  a  high 
and  effective  life  as  he  is  expected  to  lead  later  as  a  citizen  in  the 
larger  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  organize  the  school  along 
the  conventional  lines  of  a  civic  institution  such  as  a  city  or 
state.  Indeed,  there  is  danger  in  such  an  arrangement  that  the 
attention  will  be  distracted  from  the  real  ends  of  the  school  to 
the  machinery  of  the  organization.  It  is  rather  a  society  whose 
head  is  the  teacher  and  whose  common  business  is  study. 
Such  conditions  must  prevail  as  are  best  for  study.  The  rea- 
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son  of  the  students  will  readily  recognize  this  necessity  if  the 
study  is  real,  not  verbal  or  artificial.  A  company  of  students 
pursuing  a  common  high  aim  understood  by  them  all,  arousing 
genuine,  deep,  and  broad  interests,  helping  one  another  in  this 
effort,  can  easily  be  made  to  feel  responsible  for  proper  con¬ 
ditions.  This  sense  of  responsibility  creates  social  efficiency. 

I  recall  a  high  school  in  which  a  young  principal  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  this  sense  of  responsibility  without  any 
unusual  machinery  of  organization.  One  day  the  principal  was 
ill  and  absent  from  school.  The  electric  clock,  which,  by  ring¬ 
ing  bells  in  all  rooms,  dismissed  classes,  became  unruly  and  rang 
the  bells  at  the  wrong  time,  dismissing  the  entire  large  school 
into  the  corridors.  One  of  the  older  boys,  who,  under  a  previous 
regime,  had  been  one  of  the  terrors  of  the  school,  discovering 
the  condition  of  things,  rushed  thru  the  halls,  telling  the  pupils 
that  the  dismissal  was  a  mistake  and  urging  them  to  return  to 
their  rooms,  which  they  willingly  did.  The  boy  then  went  to 

his  own  duties,  simply  remarking,  “  Mr.  -  is  sick,  and  I 

wasn’t  going  to  see  things  go  wrong  while  he  was  away.” 
The  pupils  of  this  school  felt  themselves  responsible  members 
of  that  society. 

The  curriculum  properly  administered  to  secure  the  other 
ends  of  education  will  also  tend  to  develop  true  morality.  It 
will  give  that  wide  outlook  necessary  for  the  destruction  of 
narrow  prejudices  and  for  the  formation  of  moral  judgments.. 
It  will  furnish  disciplined  minds  for  the  consideration  of  social! 
problems  and  give  that  power  of  discrimination  as  to  values, 
which  is  essential  to  the  best  altruistic  endeavor. 

Culture — Attempts  to  meet  this  demand  involve  the  choice 
of  studies  and  the  method  of  treatment.  Manifestly,  if  culture 
is  to  be  secured,  such  studies  must  be  pursued  as  give  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge.  The  question  of  electives  at  once  arises. 
This  is  too  large  a  problem  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this  article. 
But  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  election  in  the  high  school 
should  be  limited  to  courses  so  carefully  arranged  that,  while 
differing  considerably  as  to  the  subjects  included,  they  all  con¬ 
tain  rich  cultural  elements.  These  should  be  classified  as 
major  and  minor. 
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They  should  be  sufficiently  varied  to  create  wide  interests, 
the  first  essential  of  true  culture,  and  they  should  be  so  pursued 
as  to  deepen  these  interests.  The  major  subjects  should  be 
studied  as  intensively  and  profoundly  as  the  mental  capabilities 
of  the  students  will  permit.  Otherwise  the  culture  would  be 
superficial. 

Mental  Discipline — The  cultural  point  of  view  is  that  of  wide 
and  varied  interests.  The  point  of  view  of  mental  training  is 
that  of  the  thoro  mastery  of  difficulties.  Discipline  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  rigid  and  logical  pursuit  of  the  cultural  studies, 
especially  the  major  subjects.  Such  pursuit  also  strengthens 
the  moral  fiber.  Genuine  interest  is  essential  for  all.  The 
best  discipline  is  secured  thru  the  intensive  pursuit  of  problems 
that  are  really  and  profoundly  interesting.  These  will  include 
problems  suggested  by  the  cultural  studies  and  also  by  the 
natural  community  interests  of  a  properly  organized  school. 
Social  efficiency  in  school,  as  in  the  larger  world,  requires  team 
work,  and  team  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  disciplinary. 

Utility — Utility  is  not  so  far  separated  from  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  as  some  think.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  such  studies 
as  bookkeeping  and  stenography  are  of  great  utilitarian  value, 
except  as  preparation  for  trades.  They  belong  in  the  class  of 
trade  studies  and  should  be  so  placed. 

Utility  requires  rather  such  a  variety  of  experiences  as  shall 
enable  a  student  to  find  himself.  Mental  training  and  culture 
are  of  more  value  in  the  beginning  than  a  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping.  However,  commercial  courses  can  be  so  planned  as 
to  meet  the  demands  for  culture  and  mental  training  and  utility. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  training  for  utility  as  for  mental  training,  and  it  should 
be  practically  the  same;  that  is,  beginning  with  broad  interests 
and  working  out  to  the  more  specialized.  This  applies  alike 
to  all  subjects,  history,  literature,  languages,  science,  and 
manual  training.  Broad  treatment  arouses  true  interest  and 
furnishes  the  stimulus  needed  to  carry  the  student  thru  the 
drudgery  incident  to  thoro  study,  which  it  vivifies  and  ennobles 
in  the  eyes  of  the  learner. 

A  rational  correlation  of  studies  in  the  high  school  furnishes 
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the  best  sort  of  discipline  and  is  most  truly  utilitarian.  This 
correlation,  which  in  the  elementary  school  deals  of  necessity 
with  simple  and  obvious  relations,  in  the  high  school  may  deal 
more  fully  with  the  philosophical  unity  of  human  learning,  the 
mirror  of  the  unity  of  all  life,  especially  the  unity  of  social  life, 
the  interdependence  of  men  of  all  classes  and  all  occupations. 
Such  correlation  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  arrange 
the  courses. 

When  I  speak  of  minor  and  of  major  courses  I  mean  that 
there  should  be  some  clearly  understood  directive  purpose  in 
each  child’s  work.  He  must  seek  some  definite  end,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  avocation,  but  an  interest.  This  he  should  follow  out 
in  its  relations,  even  to  the  drill  necessary  for  complete  com¬ 
prehension  and  expression.  This  interest  should  be  central  in 
the  course  elected.  A  wiser  head  than  the  child’s  must  arrange 
the  studies  about  the  center;  that  is,  must  make  up  the  course. 
The  courses  thus  made  up  will  cross  one  another  often,  and 
herein  is  much  of  their  merit,  but  they  will  be  distinct  as  to  the 
central  thought.  They  will  all  deal  with  vital  problems 
vitally. 

Such  courses  might  be  roughly  classified  as  literary — his¬ 
torical,  scientific,  industrial.  The  anomaly  of  college  prepara¬ 
tory  courses  will  in  time  disappear  as  high  schools  and  colleges 
get  more  light.  Each  of  the  courses  would  to  a  degree  em¬ 
brace  all  the  others,  yet  the  stress  would  be  so  regulated  as  to 
utilize  varied  abilities  and  develop  naturally  diverse  powers. 
If  prop>erly  pursued,  they  would  create  such  wide  interests  and 
give  such  cosmopolitan  knowledge  as  to  produce  culture. 
They  would  all  deal  with  human  interests  and  relations  and 
develop  ideals  of  service  so  as  to  cultivate  the  highest  social 
efficiency,  which  is  the  highest  morality.  They  would  all 
present  for  solution  profound  and  far-reaching  problems,  and 
would  all  require  hard  study  and  drill  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
training  for  the  intellect,  and  they  would  so  utilize  and  develop 
the  power  of  initiative  and  execution  as  to  meet  the  ends  of 
utility.  And,  best  of  all,  they  would  treat  life  as  a  whole  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  vital  interest. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  they  would  be  treated  not  merely 
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from  text-books,  but  would  be  pursued  in  the  library,  the 
seminar,  the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  the  field,  thru  original 
investigation,  comparison,  the  study  of  relations  and  final 
causes.  This  is  equally  true  whether  the  center  be  history  and 
human  ideals  as  shown  in  literature,  science,  and  its  relations 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  in  the  industries  by  which 
man,  busying  himself,  urges  on  society  to  better  things  and 
provides  the  material  good  necessary  for  human  happiness, 
well-being,  and  advancement;  that  is,  whether  the  course  be 
literary,  historical,  scientific,  or  industrial. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  four  accepted  ends  of  school 
training — morality,  culture,  discipline,  and  utility — are  neither 
antagonistic  nor  exclusive.  They  are  all  essential  to  a  good 
education;  none  can  be  safely  ignored.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
ignore  any  in  order  to  attain  any  or  all  of  the  others.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  best  reached  thru  four  different  roads.  They  all 
result  from  a  wholesome  life,  lived  in  a  school  so  organized  as 
to  develop  initiative,  self-direction,  and  social  efficiency,  where 
the  common  business  is  the  pursuit  of  studies  so  selected  and 
arranged  as  to  create  wide  interests  and  to  give  varied  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  pursued  as  to  develop  intellectual  vigor,  and  so  applied 
as  to  fit  the  student  for  the  struggle  of  life. 

Such  a  fusion  of  forces  is  not  a  chimerical  dream,  but  is  very 
simple  and  entirely  possible,  and  is  seen  to-day  in  the  best 
secondary  schools. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert 

SUPERINTENDRNT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Rochf-ster,  N.  Y. 
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REIN’S  “  ENCYCLOPEDIC  HANDBOOK  OF 
EDUCATION  ”  ^ 

When  Professor  Rein  planned,  a  number  of  years  ago,  to 
issue  a  new  encyclopedic  handbook  of  education,  it  was  found 
that  a  wide  circle  of  opinion  was  not  very  favorable.  There 
was  already  in  existence  a  great  work  of  this  character, 

Schmid’s  Encyklopadie  des  gesamten  Erziehungszuesens. 

This  work  had  entered  a  new  edition  in  its  eightieth  year,  and 
there  was,  besides,  no  lack  of  small  books  for  ready  reference,  ^  ^ 

while  the  handbooks  of  Schmid,  Lindner,  Sander,  and  many  -rfl 

others  appeared  to  be  sufficient  for  immediate  information. 

Why,  then,  a  new  encyclopedic  manual  ?  It  seemed  to  be  un-  J 

necessary:  Professor  Rein  thought  otherwise.  In  the  first  ’ 

place,  his  handbook  was  not  to  cover  the  disordered  field  of 
Schmid’s  work,  which  had  well  earned  the  jesting  title  of 
“  pedagogical  baggage- wagon.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to 
be  essentially  greater  than  the  manuals  then  in  existence. 

Finally,  it  was  to  sum  up  the  educational  science  of  the  past. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  second  edition  of  Schmid’s  work, 
and  the  newer  editions  of  the  smaller  manual,  showed  that 
none  were  satisfactory  in  the  last  respect.  However  one  may 
estimate  Schmid’s  Encyklopadie,  he  must  admit  that  it  is  very 
much  antiquated.  The  proportionately  smaller  space  of  the 
lesser  manuals  permitted  a  collection  only  relatively  adequate, 
of  the  very  extensive  and  varied  researches  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Rein  has  accomplished  his  aim  in  a  very  brilliant  manner. 

The  work  has  not  only  been  finished — which  does  not  always 
happen  in  an  undertaking  of  this  sort,  where  it  is  so  long  a 
step  from  the  first  draught  of  the  contents  of  the  work  to  the 

'  Encyklopddisches  Handbuch  der  Pcidagogik.  Herausgegeben  von  W.  Rein. 

I.angensalza:  H.  Beyer  &  SOhne.  7  Bande.  Preis,  gebunden,  M.  120. 
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appearance  of  the  last  volume — not  only  is  it  finished,  but  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  almost  immediately  after  its  completion, 
the  second  edition  begins  to  api)ear.  For  that  we,  first  of  all,, 
congratulate  the  editor  most  heartily,  but  we  must  also  men¬ 
tion  the  publisher  with  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment.  His 
careful  and  energetic  director  was  Friederich  Mann,  the  worthy 
editor  of  the  Bibliothek  padagogischcr  Klassikcr,  a  thoro 
scholar  in  education  and  a  man  who,  out  of  small  l^eginnings, 
created  an  imposing  publishing  business.  In  the  Encyklopii- 
disches  Handbuch,  he  has  added  a  work  which  has  brought  and 
will  continue  to  bring  to  him  high  recognition,  and  also  a  rich 
material  reward  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Wherein  consists  the  superiority  of  the  work  ? 

A  part  of  it  is,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  of  an  external 
character.  Originally  the  work  was  planned  for  five  volumes. 
It  was  to  be  a  mean  between  the  extensive  work  of  Schmid  and 
the  smaller  reference  books.  Altho  not  confined  within  this 
space,  it  does  not  with  its  seven  volumes  equal  the  extent  of 
Schmid’s  Encyklopddie;  and  what  is  more,  it  costs  only  about 
half  as  much,  so  that  smaller  libraries,  and  many  individuals 
not  too  much  limited  in  income,  can  possess  it  with  propor¬ 
tionate  ease.  To  its  other  external  advantages  its  convenience 
for  use  may  be  added.  The  headings  of  the  articles  are  very 
carefully  selected  and  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  clearness. 
But  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  will  be  very  essentially  in¬ 
creased  by  an  index  of  the  seven  volumes  covering  fifty-one 
pages.  It  is  arranged  alphabetically  and  at  the  same  time 
systematically.  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  find 
easily  the  matter  for  studies  which  from  special  points  of  view 
deal  with  widely  scattered  material.  In  this  way  a  certain  ex¬ 
ternal  connection  is  established  among  many  articles. 

Intemally,  and  now  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  intrinsic  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  work,  the  connection  among  most  of  the  articles  is 
present  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  philosophy  of  education  which  are  common  to 
them.  Rein  is  a  Herbartian;  hence  it  is  readily  conceivable 
that,  for  personal  reasons,  he  might  have  chosen  his  coadjutors 
preferably  from  among  those  in  agreement  with  him.  But  he 
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must  also  do  this  on  objective  grounds,  if  he  wished  to  present 
an  exposition  of  the  present  positions  of  educational  science; 
for  what  there  is  of  scientific  educational  theory  outside  the 
Herbartian  school — at  least,  so  far  as  the  problems  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  concerned — is,  undeniably,  very  poor.  But  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Rein’s  work  would  prove  to  be  merely 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  Herbartian  school.  From  such  an  ob¬ 
viously  imminent  one-sidedness  Rein  has  fortunately  preserved 
the  Handbuch.  Wherever  earnest  efforts  in  educational 
science  were  to  be  found  outside  the  Herbartians  they  have 
been  given  a  place  in  the  Handbuch,  and  Rein  has  been  so  ready 
to  make  advances,  and  so  tolerant  in  this  respect,  that  he  has 
allowed  the  treatment  of  so  important  a  topic  as  Interest  by  one 
of  his  strongest  opponents,  Ostermann.  Let  us  now  see  in 
detail  how  far  the  Encyklopddisches  Handbuch  der  Pddagogik 
is  a  modern  work. 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
present  is  its  return  to  one  of  its  basal  sciences,  psychology. 
We  hold,  Miinsterberg  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
the  occupation  of  the  teacher  is  in  the  highest  degree  pleasant, 
and  therefore  we  also  enjoy  the  numerous  psychological  articles 
of  the  educational  handbook.  As  may  be  supjxised,  they 
move  for  the  most  part  in  the  paths  of  Herbart,  and  among  the 
fellow-workers  that  belong  here  we  find  many  names  well- 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  such  as  O.  Fliigel,  Karl 
Lange,  E.  Ackermann,  and  many  others.  To  be  sure,  the 
Herbartians  here  mentioned,  excepting  Fliigel,  are  not  psy¬ 
chologists  by  profession.  They  write  “  educational  psychol- 
ogy,”  of  which  many  professional  psychologists  may  not 
know  much.  Moreover,  the  Herbartian  articles  deal  chiefly 
with  the  problem  of  instruction — the  field  in  which  the  strength 
of  the  Herbartian  school  has  been  shown.  In  other  fields  we 
meet  many  professional  psychologists  whose  names  are  re¬ 
spected  in  science :  among  others  Professor  Dessoir  of  Berlin  in 
an  article  on  the  history  of  psychology;  Rehmke  of  Greifswald 
in  an  article  on  impulse;  Martinak  of  Graz  in  a  treatment  of 
the  question  of  transmission  of  mental  characteristics,  so  much 
discussed  of  late. 
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As  it  would  appear  strange  to  my  American  readers  if  I  said 
nothing  about  the  psychology  of  childhood,  a  subject  which 
has  been  awakened  to  new  life  in  Germany  under  the  influence 
of  that  side  of  the  ocean,  I  will  remark  that  the  article  on  this 
subject,  and  several  others  which  belong  more  or  less  to  it, 
were  written  by  myself. 

As  will  readily  be  seen,  great  prominence  is  given  to  psy¬ 
chological  questions,  both  old  and  new.  Less  attention  is  given 
to  that  other  basal  science,  ethics,  and  for  very  evident  reasons : 
the  ethical  educational  problems  are  much  fewer,  at  least  in 
Germany.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  even  here  it  is  not 
only  the  Herbartians  who  speak.  For  example,  the  history  of 
ethics  has  been  excellently  treated  by  Professor  Jodi  of  Vienna. 

The  sciences  which  are  spoken  of  as  auxiliary  to  education 
have  recently  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  it — par¬ 
ticularly  that  one  which  is  in  closest  relation  to  psychology, 
viz.,  psychiatry.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  long  time  before  psy¬ 
chiatry  was  given  a  place  among  these  auxiliary  sciences  in 
Germany  (and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  same  is  true  in  other 
countries  also).  I  myself  met  with  opposition  on  this  subject 
ten  years  ago,  even  in  a  society  for  scientific  education,  and 
Striimpell  in  his  Pddagogisches  Patliologie,  which  appeared 
in  1891,  wished  to  bar  out  from  this  territory  all  that  had  to  do 
with  psychiatry.  The  situation  has  changed  very  much  in  the 
meantime,  and  so  the  Encyklopddisches  Handbuch  presents  a 
long  list  of  psychiatrical  articles  of  importance  to  education; 
these  are  certainly  somewhat  technical  in  character,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  the  great  excellence  of  having  come  from 
a  man  who  enjoys  great  renown  in  scientific  circles  as  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  and  equally  as  a  psychologist — Theodor  Ziehen,  for¬ 
merly  of  Jena,  now  of  Utrecht. 

Most  closely  related  to  psychiatry  stands  that  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  study  of  children’s  defects,  the  pathology  of 
education.  It  has  recently  developed  into  a  special  branch  of 
educational  science,  and  rightly  so,  even  if  a  man  like  Fried¬ 
rich  Dittes  has  resolutely  combated  this  right.  The  science  of 
education  has  limited  itself  entirely  too  long  to  normal  chil¬ 
dren,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  whose  education  gives  least 
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trouble.  We  are  gradually  beginning  to  see  that  vve  should 
not  always  attack  a  problem  where  it  seems  weakest,  and  to  this 
view  the  Encyklopddisches  Handbuch  bears  evidence.  Di¬ 
rector  Triiper  in  Jena,  and  the  Leipzig  teacher  Siegert,  have 
been  especially  diligent  and  valuable  coadjutors  in  this  field. 
To  be  sure,  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  articles 
of  lesser  value  which  must  be  replaced  by  better  in  the  second 
edition. 

Perhaps,  in  the  future,  the  study  of  children’s  defects  may 
hope  to  gain  something  from  sociology — a  science  which 
has,  so  far,  been  almost  entirely  unknown  to  German  edu¬ 
cators.  Several  articles  by  Professor  Paul  Barth  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig  are  suggestive  in  this  connection,  e.  g., 
those  on  “  August  Comte,”  ”  Sociology  and  the  science  of  edu¬ 
cation,”  “  Education  and  society.”  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  beginning,  and  rightly  so,  to  consider  hygiene  pure  and 
simple  as  of  value  for  moral  education.  On  this  subject  also 
the  Encyklopddisches  Handbuch  offers  valuable  contributions; 
from  the  Berlin  primary-school  teacher  O.  Fanke,  a  man  well 
known  as  a  specialist  in  school  hygiene;  from  the  Vienna  real- 
school  professor  O.  Biirgerstein,  who  is  known  and  valued 
in  America;  from  the  Jena  professor  of  hygiene,  A.  Gartner. 

There  are  only  two  faults  in  the  Handbuch  which  I  could  in 
the  slightest  degree  concede,  and  these  can  lie  corrected  in  the 
new  edition.  One  is  that  the  history  of  education  is  somewhat 
too  briefly  passed  over;  the  other,  that  foreign  countries  have 
received  almost  no  consideration.  Both  should,  as  I  have  said, 
be  corrected  in  the  second  edition.  This  will  certainly  increase 
the  size  of  the  work  by  about  one  volume,  but  its  value  will  be 
equally  increased.  Foreign  readers  will  be  especially  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  Roman  type  will  be  substituted  for  the  so- 
called  German  type  in  the  new  edition.  This  will  make  its  use 
much  easier  for  foreign  readers.  With  this  emphatic  recom¬ 
mendation  I  take  leave  of  the  readers  of  the  Rev’iew  and  send 
greetings  to  my  American  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Christi.vn  Upper 


Altenburg,  Saxony 
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COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  several  European  countries  there  are  laws  whose  aim 
is  to  provide  for  the  old  age  of  some  classes  of  citizens,  espe¬ 
cially  the  more  poorly  paid  teachers  and  laborers.  The  neces¬ 
sary  money  is  obtained  by  making  deductions  from  wages. 
The  money  which  all  contribute  is  paid  out  to  the  survivors 
and  to  all  who  fulfill  the  somewhat  arbitrary  conditions  of  the 
law.  Thus  all  the  poor  provide  for  the  old  age  of  part. 
Such  laws  are  socialistic.  In  fact,  their  passage  has  been 
possible  only  because  some  Bismarck  has  lent  them  his  pow¬ 
erful  support  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  the  votes  of  the 
Socialists  for  some  pet  measure  of  his  own. 

By  making  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  classes  af¬ 
fected  these  laws  obtain  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  aged 
poor.  To  be  sure,  appropriations  and  gifts  swell  the  total 
somewhat,  but  the  poor  contribute  by  far  the  greater  part. 
Contributors  surviving  their  sixty-fifth  year,  and  still  receiv¬ 
ing  the  pay  of  unskilled  laborers,  may  receive  a  small  sum 
per  week  from  the  fund.  Under  these  laws  laborers  and 
teachers  are  compelled  to  insure  against  old  age.  This  is 
therefore  compulsory  insurance,  but,  owing  to  the  aid  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  government,  certain  well-meaning  tho  mis¬ 
guided  persons  have  called  the  money  thus  paid  out  pen¬ 
sions.  The  term  pension  is  not  the  correct  one  for  these 
payments.  The  system  under  which  they  are  made  is  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance. 

These  laws  are  not  successful  in  practice.  Their  operation 
has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Mr.  Brooks  condemns  the  whole 
compulsory  insurance  system  as  productive  of  discontent 
among  those  affected.  His  report  is  careful  and  conserva- 
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tive;  its  arguments  against  this  form  of  socialism  are  unan¬ 
swerable.  It  is  adverse  to  compulsory  insurance.^ 

Only  in  the  case  of  teachers  and  other  employees  of  school 
boards  has  this  form  of  socialism  become  law  in  this  country. 
In  some  States  there  are  statutes  by  which  a  part — generally 
one  per  cent. — of  the  salaries  of  all  employees* of  school 
boards  has  been  withheld  and  put  into  a  “  pension  fund.” 
Money  thus  obtained  has  been  or  will  be  used  to  pay  an¬ 
nuities  to  those  who  have  resigned  their  positions  after 
teaching  the  required  number  of  years.  These  laws  allow 
annuities  with  a  princely  liberality.  In  Illinois  the  statute 
allows  the  teacher  who  has  retired  the  enormous  sum  of  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  And  there  are  cases  of  teachers 
drawing  this  sum  for  several  years,  altho  their  total  contribu¬ 
tions  as  teachers  were  less  than  five  dollars  altogether. 
These  are  exceptional  cases,  but  this  law  allows  a  beneficiary 
to  draw  in  one  year  more  money  than  he  has  paid  in  during 
the  period  in  which  deductions  were  made  from  his  pay. 
How  can  one  invest  twenty  dollars  a  year  so  that  it  will 
without  fail  bring  him  an  annual  income  of  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars?  It  cannot  be  done.  How,  then,  is  the  money  ob¬ 
tained  with  which  to  pay  these  annuities?  In  two  ways: 
first,  by  paying  out  the  working  capital  of  the  fund;  second, 
by  making  the  conditions  of  securing  annuities  so  exacting 
that  only  one  in  forty  of  the  contributors  can  comply  with 
them.  One  in  forty  represents  the  chance  which  a  teacher 
has  of  getting  the  insurance  for  which  the  State  compels 
him  to  pay.  Such  legislation  is  dangerously  socialistic,  and 
would  fail  utterly  if  applied  to  a  less  docile  and  submissive 
class  of  our  citizens. 

The  requirement  that  a  teacher  shall  resign  before  he  can 
become  a  pensioner,  combined  with  the  condition  of  twenty 
years’  service  at  least,  prevents  thirty-nine  out  of  every  forty 
from  ever  profiting  by  the  investment  which  the  State  forces 
them  to  make.  Most  teachers  who  have  served  one  board 
thru  a  period  of  twenty  years  cannot  easily  find  employment 
elsewhere  at  favorable  terms.  In  most  cases  they  cannot 

'  Compulsory  insuranct  in  Europe,  by  John  Graham  Brooks. 
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afford  to  cease  teaching.  So  they  retain  their  positions,  and 
so  remain  ineligible  to  profit  by  the  investment  which  the 
State  has  forced  them  to  make. 

The  provision  in  the  law  which  requires  resignation  before 
the  granting  of  the  annuity  tends  to  create  vacancies,  and 
so  is  acceptable  to  the  politicians  everywhere  who  are  called 
upon  to  furnish  positions  for  their  constituents.  As  a  result 
of  this  we  find  that  at  times  the  pressure  to  secure  the  resig¬ 
nations  or  even  the  dismissal  of  teachers  has  been  great,  and 
the  old,  the  friendless,  the  unfortunate,  or  the  unpopular  have 
been  crowded  out  of  their  positions  to  make  room  for  those 
with  “  influence.”  Naturally  they  have  resisted  dismissal. 
Finally  a  compromise  was  effected,  under  which  the  new¬ 
comers  contribute  part  of  their  earnings  to  those  who,  by 
resigning,  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  places, 
and  behold,  we  have  the  “  teachers’  pension  ”  system.  At 
least  such  is  the  origin  of  it  given  by  a  “  practical  politician.” 
From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  it  thus  becomes  a  system 
of  self-decapitation;  from  the  politician’s,  a  plan  for  pain¬ 
lessly  increasing  patronage. 

These  compulsory  insurance  laws  force  teachers  into  lot¬ 
teries  in  which  each  stands  one  chance  in  forty  of  winning. 
It  is  not  a  good  or  fair  answer  to  say  that,  if  one  does  not 
wish  to  teach  under  this  law,  he  is  at  liberty  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere.  “  Your  money  or  your  position  ”  is 
not  so  serious  a  thing  as  “  Your  money  or  your  life.”  The 
difference  is  merely  one  of  degree.  In  either  case  the  alter¬ 
native  is  unpleasant  and  an  infringement  on  the  citizen’s 
rights. 

It  is  not  just  to  take  a  teacher’s  money  and  give  her  one 
chance  in  forty  of  recovering  it.  and  that  only  after  a 
long  delay.  It  is  not  right  to  take  from  the  head  of  a  family 
even  one  per  cent,  of  his  earnings.  During  his  life  he  may 
not  feel  the  exaction,  but  he  knows  that  after  his  death  his 
family  will  get  absolutely  nothing  from  this  insurance  which 
the  State  has  forced  him  to  take.  He  knows  that  his  death 
will  not  only  deprive  his  widow  and  children  of  their  bread¬ 
winner,  but  it  will  inflict  on  them  a  financial  loss  at  a  time 
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when  they  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  Such  a  system  is  neither 
business  nor  charity,  but  a  bitter  burlesque  on  both. 

There  are  many  other  faults  and  wrongs  in  compulsory  in¬ 
surance  for  teachers,  but  they  cannot  be  discussed  in  the 
limited  space  allotted  to  this  article.  They  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows;  including  those  given  above: 

First,  there  is  no  justice  in  singling  out  a  certain  class  of 
American  citizens  and  compelling  them  to  give  up  part  of 
their  earnings  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  their  old 
age.  Second,  compulsory  insurance  places  an  unfair  and 
unnecessary  burden  on  widows  and  orphans.  Under  the 
present  laws  they  have  no  share  in  the  funds.  Third,  it  in¬ 
flicts  a  great  loss  on  teachers  who  are  dependent  on  their 
earnings.  They  cannot  resign,  they  must  work  to  the  day 
of  their  death.  They,  therefore,  can  enjoy  no  annuities  and 
their  contributions  are  a  total  loss  to  them.  Fourth,  it  en¬ 
ables  those  who  have  acquired  or  married  wealth  to  profit- 
by  the  loss  of  the  classes  just  mentioned.  The  incomes  of 
those  receiving  annuities  average  more  than  the  salaries 
of  those  who  contribute  to  the  fund.  Fifth,  it  has  no  sur¬ 
render  value.  Besides  being  a  system  of  compulsory  insur¬ 
ance  it  is  most  emphatically  a  system  of  compulsory  lapses. 
Sixth,  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  reduce  salaries,  for  why 
should  the  teacher  expect  to  save  when  the  law  provides  for 
her  future?  In  Germany  this  depressing  effect  on  salaries 
is  already  seen.  Seventh,  it  is  deceptive  in  that  it  misuses 
the  word  “  pension.”  A  pension  is  properly  something  for 
nothing,  a  gratuity;  a  teacher’s  pension  is  nothing  for  some¬ 
thing,  except  to  one  in  forty. 

These  objections  to  compulsory  insurance  have  appealed 
so  strongly  to  teachers  in  two  States  that  the  laws  them¬ 
selves  have  been  successfully  attacked.  In  Ohio  the  courts 
have  recently  given  two  prompt  and  sweeping  decisions 
against  the  validity  of  the  compulsory  law,  while  in  Illinois 
the  Legislature,  with  only  twelve  adverse  votes,  made  op¬ 
tional  with  the  teachers,  engineers,  janitors,  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  all  participation  in  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  this 
sort  of  insurance. 
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In  Chicago  (for  the  law  in  Illinois  applies  only  to  Chicago) 
the  end  sought  by  those  opposed  to  compulsory  insurance 
for  teachers  was  merely  an  amendment  by  which  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the  system  would  be  op¬ 
tional.  The  High  School  Teachers’  Club  organized  the 
movement  for  this  purpose,  but  others  not  connected  with 
the  Club  carried  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Their  organ¬ 
ization  was  necessarily  loose,  but  none  the  less  effective. 
They  first  set  to  work  to  see  if  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  favored  compulsory  or  op¬ 
tional  insurance  under  the  statute.  Those  opposed  to  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  signed  statements  to  that  effect.  These 
signatures  were  obtained  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty 
schools  of  the  city  partly  by  personal  solicitation  and  partly 
by  correspondence.  The  work  was  done  quietly,  but  none 
the  less  effectively.  In  due  time  a  majority — an  honest  ma¬ 
jority,  honestly  obtained — had  expressed  their  disapproval 
of  compulsory  insurance.  To  the  more  timid  and  the  re¬ 
luctant  circulars  were  sent,  presenting  a  fair  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  statement  of  the  optional  side  of  the  teachers’  insurance 
question.  These  arguments,  combined  with  two  adverse  re¬ 
ports  by  actuaries, — one  of  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
friends  of  compulsory  insurance, — led  many  to  decide  for  the 
optional  amendment. 

Those  engaged  in  this  work  had  one  advantage — they 
were  attacking  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  law,  not  the 
law  itself.  They  asserted  no  right  to  dictate  to  others  what 
they  should  do  with  their  salaries,  but  stood  on  the  plain 
American  truism  that  one  earning  a  dollar  is  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  of  that  dollar  promptly  and  to  spend  it  as  he  pleases; 
ninety-nine  cents  are  not  enough.  Their  great  mistake  was 
in  not  striking  at  the  law  itself.  They  underestimated  their 
strength,  or  they  might  have  had  the  present  imperfect  law 
taken  from  the  statute  books. 

When  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  compulsory  feature 
of  the  law  were  obtained  from  the  teachers,  the  hardest  part  of 
the  work  was  done.  It  now  remained  to  make  known  to  the 
Legislature  the  wishes  of  the  teachers.  So  those  engaged  in  the 
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work  presented  the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  For  the  most  part  they  depended  on  letters 
and  circulars,  which  set  forth  in  truthful  and  dignified  lan¬ 
guage  the  reasons  why  teachers  should  not  be  compelled  to 
take  a  form  of  insurance  which  insures  only  one  in  forty. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  gave  these  documents  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  They  saw  clearly  and  acted  promptly. 
With  only  twelve  adverse  votes  they  passed  the  optional 
amendment.  The  Governor  signed  the  bill  and  the  law  went 
into  effect  last  July.  Since  that  time  over  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  have  withdrawn  from  all  share  in  this  sort  of  insur¬ 
ance  and  more  are  withdrawing  every  day,  thereby  reducing 
the  liabilities  of  the  fund. 

This  marks  the  end  in  Chicago  of  any  general  interest  in 
a  teachers’  “  pension  ”  or  retiring  fund.  The  “  pension  ”  is 
a  lost  cause.  The  recent  reduction  of  annuities  from  $600 
to  $240  is  a  convincing  argument  against  the  system. 

No  teachers’  compulsory  insurance  law  ever  had  stancher 
or  more  loyal  friends  than  the  o’ne  in  Illinois,  yet  it  was  so 
amended  that  the  ideas  of  justice  held  by  all  good  American 
citizens  are  no  longer  outraged  by  it.  Probably  in  no  other 
State  would  an  optional  amendment  meet  with  such  stub¬ 
born  and  bitter  opposition.  Yet  in  Illinois  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  passed.  If  teachers  in  other  States  are  suffering 
under  compulsory  insurance  laws,  they  ought  to  know  how 
the  teachers  in  Chicago  freed  themselves  from  their  burden. 
The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  dollars  to  the  individual; 
it  is  a  question  of  honesty  and  morality.  Teachers  owe  it 
to  their  communities  everywhere  to  assert  themselves  against 
all  such  compulsory  laws.  They  should  be  the  last  to  allow 
any  pernicious  form  of  European  socialism  to  take  root  in  the 
free  soil  of  our  land.  And  above  all  they  should  frown  upon 
any  device  of  any  sort  whose  object  is  to  put  money  in  their 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  others.  They  should  tolerate  no  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  cupidity  or  selfishness. 

Edward  Manley 

Englewood  High  School, 

Chicago,  III. 
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For  many  years  mathematicians  have  occasionally  denounced 
our  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  I  might  quote  Professor  Sylvester,  Professor  de  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  many  others.  Some  of  my  friends  who  are  interested 
in  the  education  of  possible  mathematicians,  and  others  like 
myself,  who  are  more  interested  in  the  education  of  the  average 
citizen,  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  wait  longer  in  obtaining  from 
such  an  audience  as  is  here  present  an  authoritative  statement 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  courses  of  instruction  adopted  in 
training  colleges  are  very  likely  to  be  adopted  in  primary 
schools,  in  continuation  schools,  and  in  many  secondary 
schools.  I  have  been  allowed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  to  introduce  this  method  of  mathematical  teaching  [of 
which  the  writer  submitted  a  syllabus]  in  many  evening 
science  schools  and  technical  colleges.  In  some  technical 
schools  the  usual  pure  mathematics  syllabus  has  already 
been  discarded  altogether  in  favor  of  the  new  one.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  what  I  am  doing  may  have  far-reaching 
consequences,  and  I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you  who  represent  so 
well  every  kind  of  authority  on  this  subject  will  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  severest  criticism  and  advice.  i 

This  is  not  to  be  a  mere  academic  discussion.  Anybody 
who  thinks  that  I  am  making  a  mistake,  or  who  sees  how  my 
method  may  be  improved,  and  who  holds  his  tongue,  is  doing  a 
real  harm  to  the  country.  In  a  few  years  this  new  system  will 
have  become  to  some  extent  crystallized,  and  it  will  not  then  be 
so  easy  as  it  is  now  to  get  changes  made  in  it ;  it  will  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  indeed  to  get  it  discarded  altogether.  I  have 

■  An  address  delivered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Educational  Science, 
at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  i  o  X 
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shown  that  I  recognize  the  greatness  of  my  responsibility,  but 
I  hope  that  you  will  see  that  you  have  a  duty  to  perform. 

I  have  taught  mathematics  and  applied  science  or  engineer¬ 
ing  to  almost  every  kind  of  boy  or  man.  I  have  had  my 
present  notions  almost  as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago.  When 
I  was  young  I  felt  diffident ;  now  I  have  lost  most  of  that  feel¬ 
ing,  because  all  my  experience  has  confirmed  my  opinions  and 
has  shown  me  that  many  other  teachers  have  the  same  views  as 
myself. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  usefulness  which  must  determine  what 
subjects  ought  to  be  taught  to  children  and  in  what  ways,  and 
as  I  have  been  blamed  for  this,  I  should  like  to  say  something 
about  the  utility  of  the  study  of  mathematics. 

Altho  we  can  understand  the  old  “  mark-time  ”  philosophers, 
who  loved  to  plow  the  sand  for  the  thousandth  time  and  never 
reaped  any  harvest,  saying  with  Seneca,  “  Invention  of  useful 
things  is  drudgery  for  the  lowest  slaves,”  surely  it  can  only  be 
affectation  in  a  mathematician  of  the  twentieth  century  to  echo, 
“  It  is  an  affront  to  geometry  to  say  that  it  led  to  the  principle 
of  the  arch,”  or  “  the  sole  function  of  astronomy  is  to  assist  in 
raising  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  things  which  are  to 
be  perceived  by  the  pure  intellect  alone.”  In  truth,  the  pure 
mathematician  is  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  People  outside  any 
study  are  apt  to  think  the  student  foolish,  if  his  results  are  not 
useful  to  outsiders.  The  student,  irritated  that  an  ignorant 
outsider  should  apply  a  stupid  standard  to  his  work,  is  tempted 
to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  he  is  useful  to  outsiders,  he  is  hateful  to 
himself.  But  this  is  temporary  irritation.  The  pure  mathema¬ 
tician  is  pleased  when  his  discoveries  are  of  use  to  the  physicist. 
The  physicist  is  pleased  when  his  discoveries  are  of  use  to  the 
engineer.  And  whether  they  like  it,  or  not,  it  is  true  that  the 
engineer  does  often  suggest  new  departures  in  physics,  and  the 
physicist  does  often  suggest  new  departures  to  the  pure  mathe¬ 
matician. 

What  an  affectation  it  is  for  a  student  to  say  that  his  study  is 
useless!  The  pursuit  of  pure  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is 
one  of  the  noblest  of  occupations.  But  why  ?  Surely  because 
of  its  many-sided  usefulness,  one  side  being  its  development  of 
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the  mental  power  and  soul,  and  indeed  one  may  say  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  student.  And  because  a  worker  in  some  quite 
different  branch  of  science,  greatly  ignorant  of  the  first  branch, 
gets  from  a  discovery  in  the  first  branch  an  idea  which  helps 
him  in  his  own  work,  surely,  surely, 

“  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast.  .  .  ” 

Let  not,  then,  the  pure  mathematician  be  angry  with  me  if  I, 
an  outsider,  hold  the  view  that  my  study  is  nobler  than  his. 
Let  him  keep  to  his  ideals;  but  to  me  the  pure  mathematician  is 
great  because  he  has  helped  me  so  much  in  what  I  consider  im¬ 
portant  things.  The  politician  has  his  ideals,  and  so  has  the 
financier;  but  to  me  their  value  consists  in  what  they  have  done 
to  help  forward  what  seem  to  me  important  things.  What  we 
want  is  a  great  Toleration  Act,  which  will  allow  us  all  to  pursue 
our  own  ideals,  taking  each  from  the  other  what  he  can  in  the 
way  of  mental  help.  We  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
students  of  pure  mathematics;  men  whose  peculiar  mental 
processes  are  suited  to  these  studies;  men  whose  labors  cannot 
be  spared  from  the  world’s  service.  We  believe  that  the  more 
they  hold  themselves  in  their  studies  as  a  race  of  demigods 
apart,  the  better  it  may  be  for  the  world.  They  are  pursuing  a 
branch  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  doing  it  all  the  better 
for  the  belief  they  hold  that  pure  mathematics  ought  to  be 
studied  with  no  view  to  its  application.  But  all  the  same  I  hold 
that  the  study  began  because  it  was  useful ;  it  continues  because 
it  is  useful,  and  it  is  valuable  to  the  world  because  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  its  results.  The  pure  mathematician  must  allow  me  to 
go  on  thinking  that,  if  his  discoveries  were  not  being  utilized 
continually,  his  study  would  long  ago  have  degenerated  into 
something  like  what  the  Aristotelian  dialectic  became  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

I  belong  to  a  great  body  of  men  who  apply  the  principles  of 
mathematics  in  physical  science  and  engineering;  I  belong  to 
the  very  much  greater  body  of  men  who  may  be  called  persons 
of  average  intelligence.  In  each  of  these  capacities  I  need 
mental  training  and  also  mathematical  knowledge.  The 
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mathematician  says  that  he  wants  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
us;  but  it  is  too  late  to  say  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  he  who  has 
fixed  how  his  subject  shall  be  taught  to  us  in  schools,  and  he 
provides  us  with  teachers  of  it.  We  pay  these  teachers  to  give 
us  something  that  will  be  useful  in  our  education  and  useful  to 
us  in  life,  useful  to  us  in  understanding  our  position  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  mathematicians  to 
look  at  this  matter  from  our  point  of  view,  and  to  ask  if  it  is 
not  possible  to  help  us  without  hurting  themselves  aud  their 
study.  Without  the  help  of  the  mathematicians  I  feel  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  teachers  of  mathematics  to  give  us 
instruction  of  a  useful  kind. 

I  have  hurriedly  put  together  what  strike  me  as  obvious 
forms  of  usefulness  in  the  study  of  mathematics. 

(1)  In  producing  the  higher  emotions  and  giving  mental 
pleasure.  Hitherto  neglected  in  teaching  almost  all  boys. 

(a)  In  brain  development;  (b)  in  mere  mathematical  study;. 

(2)  In  the  aid  given  by  mathematical  weapons  in  the  study 
of  physical  science.  Hitherto  neglected  in  teaching  almost  all 
boys. 

(3)  In  passing  examinations.  The  only  form  that  has  not 
been  neglected.  The  only  form  really  recognized  by  teachers. 

(4)  In  giving  men  mental  tools  as  easy  to  use  as  their  legs  or 
arms;  enabling  them  to  go  on  with  their  education  (develop¬ 
ment  of  their  souls  and  brains)  thruout  their  lives,  utilizing  for 
this  purpose  all  their  experience.  This  is  exactly  analogous, 
with  the  power  to  educate  one’s  self  thru  the  fondness  for 
reading. 

(5)  Perhaps  included  in  (4) ;  in  teaching  a  man  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  thinking  things  out  for  himself  and  so  delivering  him 
from  the  present  dreadful  yoke  of  authority,  and  convincing 
him  that,  whether  he  obeys  or  commands  others,  he  is  one  of 
the  highest  of  beings.  This  is  usually  left  to  other  than  mathe¬ 
matical  studies. 

(6)  In  making  men  in  any  profession  of  applied  science  feel 
that  they  know  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  is  being  developed. 

(7)  In  giving  to  acute  philosophical  minds  a  logical  counsel 
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of  perfection  altogether  charming  and  satisfying,  and  so  pre¬ 
venting  their  attempting  to  develop  any  philosophical  subject 
from  the  purely  abstract  point  of  view,  because  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  attempt  has  become  obvious. 

I  believe  that  all  these  functions  would  be  performed  well 
under  the  new  system  which  is  suggested.  At  present,  with 
the  exception  of  (3),  which  is  not  particularly  nice,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  functions  mathematics  affects  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  are  supposed  to  study  it.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  the  taunt  of  some  mathematical  teachers  that  they  are 
the  caretakers  of  a  useless  and  worshipful  holy  of  holies,  but  I 
would  have  them  consider  if  they  have  ever  themselves  been 
anywhere  but  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  where  the 
shrines  are  tawdry  and  the  traffic  in  sacrificial  animals  is 
nauseous.  With  the  great  leaders  of  mathematical  thought 
here  present  I  thought  I  could  have  no  quarrel.  I  hope  that 
they  will  agree  with  me  when  they  understand  my  scheme.  I 
know  personally  that  I  have  the  sympathy  of  many  of  them, 
and  that  they  will  forgive  what  might  seem  to  some  people  my 
impudence  in  speaking  about  mathematics  before  them.  The 
very  severe  remarks  of  the  President  of  Section  A  have  been 
reported  at  full  length  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  sorry  to  think 
that  I  have  had  so  little  success  in  explaining  my  proposed  re¬ 
form.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  when  I  have  explained  it, 
he  will  really  approve  of  what  he  seems  now  to  condemn.  He 
used  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  delights  of  the  specialist 
in  pure  mathematics — that  waterfall  in  Labrador,  finer  than 
Niagara,  which  had  only  been  seen  by  nine  white  men;  and  I 
thought  there  was  more  than  a  little  selfishness  in  his  taking 
that  view  of  matters.  Using  the  illustration  in  explaining  my 
reform,  may  I  say  that  by  building  a  railway  in  Labrador,  by 
making  bridges  and  paths,  and  hanging  wire  ropes,  and  cutting 
steps,  I  hope  to  throw  that  beautiful  scene  of  which  he  spoke 
open  to  the  gaze  of  many  thousands  of  people.  Surely  he  will 
see  that  it  was  not  created  for  the  enjoyment  of  nine  men,  how¬ 
ever  white.  And  I  am  afraid, — very  much  afraid, — that  in 
spite  of  him  engineers  will  proceed  to  utilize  the  power  of  that 
waterfall. 
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Fifty  years  ago  it  was  thought  right  to  teach  physics  and 
chemistry  to  all  men  in  the  same  way;  as  if  all  men  were  to  be 
physicists  or  chemists.  The  great  growth  of  these  subjects 
made  a  change  necessary,  and  the  newness  of  the  studies  made 
a  change  possible.  For  the  same  reasons  I  would  teach  mathe¬ 
matics,  at  all  events  advanced  mathematics,  in  quite  different 
ways  to  different  students.  In  any  case,  I  feel  sure  that  our 
system  of  teaching  boys  elementary  mathematics,  as  if  they 
were  all  going  to  be  pure  mathematicians,  must  be  altered. 
Perhaps  the  mathematicians  will  forgive  my  impertinence  in 
saying  that  even  for  the  boy  who  is  likely  to  become  a  great 
mathematician  I  advocate  improved  methods  of  teaching :  I  say 
that  the  old  Alexandrian  method  is  bad.  It  is  immensely  im¬ 
portant  that  if  any  one  method  of  elementary  teaching  be  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  it  shall  not  be  hurtful  to  the  one  boy  in  a  thousand 
who  is  fond  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  it  is  just  as  important 
that  the  average  boy  shall  not  be  hurt.  In  the  heroic  times 
every  traveler  was  asked  an  enigma;  if  he  did  not  answer,  he 
was  killed  with  tonnents;  if  he  answered,  he  was  declared  a 
demigod  and  given  to  rule  over  nations.  In  those  times  it  was 
thought  good  to  sacrifice  myriads  of  people  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  one  demigod. 

So  now  we  teach  all  boys  what  is  called  mathematical  phi¬ 
losophy,  that  we  may  catch  in  our  net  the  one  demigod,  the  one 
pure  mathematician,  and  we  do  our  best  to  ruin  all  the  others. 
It  is  nature’s  way  with  fishes;  ten  thousand  herrings  spawned 
for  one  survivor;  ten  thousand  salmon  eggs  for  one  market¬ 
able  fish;  ten  thousand  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys  mentally  de¬ 
stroyed  for  the  sake  of  producing  one  man  fit  to  be  a  mathe¬ 
matical  master  of  a  second-rate  public  school;  ten  million  de¬ 
stroyed  for  the  sake  of  producing  one  great  mathematician. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  ours  is  an  altogether 
foolish  way  of  producing  the  mathematical  master  also.  To 
the  age  of  twenty-four  one  may  say  that  the  very  brightest 
mathematical  minds  of  the  world  are  being  trained  on  problems 
about  which  there  is  nothing  new,  in  the  study  of  which  there 
is  absolutely  no  chance  of  a  new  discovery.  The  apparatus  of 
this  gymnasium  of  ours  differs  very  little  now  from  what  it  was 
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thirty  or  fifty  or  eighty  years  ago.  One  cannot  help  referring 
to  the  similar  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  scholastic  phi¬ 
losophy.  Roscelin,  Anselm,  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Ockham,  were 
the  mental  giants  of  their  own  time;  they  were  men  of  the  most 
acute  and  profound  understanding.  And  the  pupils  of  all  their 
followers  traversed  the  Aristotelian  ground  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  one  generation  after  another.  No  advance  made  by  a 
master  was  utilized  in  teaching  his  pupil.  John  of  Salisbury 
observed  of  the  Paris  dialecticians  of  his  own  time  that  after 
several  years’  absence  he  found  them  not  a  step  advanced  and 
still  employed  in  urging  and  parrying  the  same  arguments. 
Bring  up  students  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  in  such  a  system, 
and  how  few  of  them  will  show  that  they  can  get  out  of  it  ever 
after.  Let  a  young  mathematician  know  that  all  his  difficulties 
were  solved  long  ago;  that  almost  no  old  mathematical  man 
he  meets  ever  makes  a  new  discovery,  nor  wants  to  make  one, 
and  you  give  him  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Schoolmen. 

Consider  the  really  clever  mathematical  men  whose  academic 
education  is  completed  in  any  particular  year.  Shall  we  say 
that  one  of  them  becomes  a  mathematician  ?  that  is,  a  man  who 
extends  the  boundary  of  mathematical  knowledge.  And  what 
of  the  others,  of  those  whose  education  has  ceased  ?  I  think 
you  must  admit  that,  if  they  do  not  utilize  their  mathematical 
knowledge  in  the  study  of  physical  science,  their  mathematical 
horizon  gets  smaller  and  smaller.  From  the  mathematical 
point  of  view  they  become  vegetables.  They  are  not  even  like 
the  Greek  scholars  of  Constantinople  during  the  dry-rot  one 
thousand  years’  period,  when  the  world  was  handed  over  to  the 
scholastic  devil  for  one  thousand  years.  The  students  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  really  read  and  copied  manuscripts  and  took  an 
interest  in  learning,  but  the  ordinary  mathematical  man,  as  he 
vegetates,  seems  to  take  no  interest  in  mathematics,  and  never 
opens  a  mathematical  book  except  to  keep  him  right  when  he 
is  drilling  the  young  recruit.  Observe  that  I  say  nothing  about 
him  as  a  citizen,  as  an  authority  on  the  training  of  the  mind,  as 
a  center  of  intellectual  light  for  the  people  among  whom  he 
dwells;  I  speak  of  him  as  a  mathematician  merely. 
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Now  in  my  experience  there  is  hardly  any  man  who  may  not 
become  a  discoverer,  an  advancer  of  knowledge,  and  the  earlier 
the  age  at  which  you  give  him  chances  of  exercising  indi¬ 
viduality  the  better.  Put  him  in  command  of  all  existing 
knowledge  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  while  doing  it  let  him 
know  that  he  also  has  the  marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack. 
Let  him  know  that  he  is  expected  to  be  making  discoveries 
all  the  time;  not  merely  that  the  best  established  law  is  not 
complete,  but  that  in  the  very  simplest  things  it  is  not  so  much 
what  he  is  told  by  a  teacher,  but  what  he  discovers  for  himself, 
that  is  of  real  value  to  him,  that  becomes  permanently  part  of 
his  mental  machinery.  Educate  thru  the  experience  already 
possessed  by  a  boy;  look  at  things  from  his  point  of  view; 
that  is,  lead  him  to  educate  himself.  I  feel  that  thruout 
one’s  whole  mathematical  course  it  is  important  to  teach  a 
student  thru  his  own  experiments,  thru  concrete  examples 
worked  out  by  him.  Even  good  mathematical  teachers  hate 
to  see  their  students  “  wasting  time,”  as  they  call  it,  in  actually 
plotting  lines  of  force  or  stream  lines  after  the  algebraic  aca¬ 
demic  answer  has  been  arrived  at.  They  would  probably  call 
it  waste  of  time  to  calk  the  joints  of  plates  in  a  ship.  Without 
this  kind  of  illustration  I  feel  sure  that  the  whole  study  is  use¬ 
less  except  for  one  man  in  a  thousand.  I  am  here  speaking  of 
advanced  work.  But  even  in  elementary  work  a  student  ought 
to  be  induced  to  apply  his  mathematics  to  problems  in  his  own 
experience. 

When  I  was  an  apprentice  I  knew  some  trigonometry,  much 
more  algebra,  and  I  was  an  adept  in  geometry.  I  wanted  to 
know  engineering  theory,  and  the  only  two  books  available 
contained  unknown  mathematical  symbols.  Other  boys  might 
sigh  for  other  luxuries,  but  to  me  the  one  thing  wanting  was  a 
knowledge  of 

Looking  back,  I  seem  to  have  panted  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  these  sjrmbols  for  years.  There  was  nobody  to  give  me 
advice;  I  knew  many  clever  engineers,  but  they  could  hot  help 
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me.  At  length  I  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  this  knowledge. 
Now  I  was  as  well  prepared  as  my  fellow-students,  and  yet 
somehow  I  lagged  behind  in  exercise  work.  They  dashed 
easily  thru  twenty  examples  at  the  end  of  a  chapter;  to  me 
every  example  was  a  labor,  an  interesting  labor;  but  truly  a 
difficult  job.  And  all  thru  that  college  session  I  was  filled  with 
a  sense  of  my  stupidity;  satisfied  with  my  progress  in  itself, 
but  utterly  dissatisfied  when  I  compared  myself  with  the  others. 

Now  I  know  wherein  the  difference  consisted.  I  was  really 
using  the  idea  of  the  calculus  in  all  sorts  of  problems  outside 
the  academic  ones ;  making  them  part  of  my  mental  machinery. 
They  had  the  knack  (their  previous  training  had  all  been  in  the 
direction  of  giving  them  this  knack)  of  rapidly  picking  up  just 
such  instruction  as  enabled  them  to  do  the  examples,  and  for 
them  there  was  nothing  else. 

If  I  had  time,  I  could  illustrate  my  meaning  in  many  ways. 
From  my  observation  of  men  and  boys  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  my  way  of  taking  up  a  study  is  the  common  way,  the 
natural  way,  and  that  the  schoolmasters  destroy  it  and  replace 
it  by  something  that  conduces  to  mere  learning. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remarking  that  if  a  student  has 
been  learning  and  not  discovering,  when  at  length  as  a  man  he 
is  so  exceptional  as  not  to  have  become  stale  and  he  does  make 
a  discovery,  he  thinks  too  much  of  this  child  of  his  old  age;  he 
squabbles  in  the  most  vulgar  manner  for  priority  of  discovery. 
If  he  had  been  discovering  things  all  his  life,  he  would  let  any¬ 
body  claim  priority  who  cared  to  do  so.  The  fame  of  having 
made  a  discovery  would  be  no  great  reward  for  a  man  from 
whom  an  inward  glow  of  pioneering  satisfaction  has  never  been 
absent  since  he  began  his  studies. 

I  do  not  care  here  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that,  if  a  student  has 
been  increasing  his  learning  all  his  life,  he  will  make  too  much 
of  the  importance  of  mere  learning. 

The  unpractical  character  of  mathematical  teaching  causes 
mathematical  men  to  leave  common  sense  out  of  all  teaching. 
Good  illustrations  of  this  come  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland.  An  engineer  needs  a  knowledge  of  graphical 
statics.  A  good  practical  course  of  a  few  weeks  will  give  him 
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such  a  thoro  grasp  of  the  general  principle  as  will  enable  him — 
depending  on  his  own  common  sense — to  do  almost  anything. 
It  is  quite  usual  in  some  polytechnics  to  give  an  elaborate  course 
of  many  months,  sometimes  of  a  year;  every  problem  ever 
worked  by  anybody  must  be  done  by  every  student.  Every 
solution  of  nearly  every  problem  has  got  tacked  on  to  it  the 
name  of  the  professor  who  did  it.  It  is  the  same  with  descrip¬ 
tive  geometry  and  other  branches  of  graphical  mathematics. 
The  average  student  properly  taught  during  a  few  weeks  is 
really  a  master  of  each  of  these  subjects,  whereas  the  student 
who  has  had  an  elaborate  course  retains  no  initiative  and  can 
attack  no  new  problem.  If  time  allowed,  I  could  state  some 
amusing  illustrations  of  this. 

It  is  this  want  of  common  sense  which  makes  the  usual 
school  and  polytechnic  and  university  courses  in  applied  science 
so  elaborate.  I  have  here  an  advertisement,  covering  the  last 
large  page  of  a  daily  paper,  of  all  the  courses  in  a  certain  foreign 
polytechnic.  To  prepare  to  enter;  I  may  say  that  a  boy  must 
work  very  hard  indeed  till  he  is  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
not  at  all  unusual  to  find  that  at  eighteen  a  boy  has  to  stop 
working  for  a  year  because  his  health  has  broken  down.  I 
know  that  it  is  usual  to  find  these  boys  ignorant  of  anything 
even  slightly  outside  their  school  course. 

A  spiritless  boy  of  nineteen,  with  rounded  shoulders,  tells 
you  that  he  has  done  much  science,  and  all  algebra,  and  all 
trigonometry,  and  you  feel  proud  that  English  boys  stolidly 
refuse,  in  spite  of  all  punishment,  in  spite  of  being  called 
dunces,  to  become  such  products  of  academic  machinery. 

This  polytechnic  syllabus  is  well  worth  study.  It  begins 
with  the  stupefied  boy  of  nineteen,  and  it  gives  him  four  years 
of  pure  and  applied  mathematics  of  all  kinds,  and  after  a  prac¬ 
tical  course  he  is  a  finished  civil,  or  mechanical,  or  electrical,  or 
some  other  kind  of  engineer  or  architect. 

Now  I  am  an  advocate  of  technical  education  as  it  is  given 
in  a  few  places  in  England,  and  as  I  hope  that  it  will  be  given 
in  many  places  when  boys  come  to  be  properly  prepared  from 
school;  but  I  solemnly  affirm  that  an  English  boy  with  the  usual 
ignorance  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  when  leaving 
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school,  pitchforked  into  a  workshop  where  nobody  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  give  him  instruction,  ignorant  of  theory  all  his  life,  get¬ 
ting  no  scientific  education  whatsoever,  cannot  be  a  much  worse 
engineer  than  the  product  of  such  a  polytechnic  as  this.*  Can 
these  students  ever  get  back  their  birthright  that  they  have 
fooled  away?  Workshop  experience,  contact  with  workmen 
and  nature,  must  give  them  some  common  sense,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  they  can  ever  get  to  think  for  themselves,  to  act 
without  explicit  orders.  Can  they  ever  invent?  Can  they 
ever  become  free  men?  I  have  seen  them  trying  to  become 
men  by  sedulously  neglecting,  forgetting,  and  contemning  all 
the  learning  of  their  polytechnic. 

On  a  very  much  smaller  scale  one  may  see  the  same  thing  in 
English  naval,  artillery,  and  engineer  officers.  Every  one  of 
them  will  tell  you  that  in  general  intelligence  he  must  have 
greatly  benefited  by  his  mathematical  training,  altho  he  may 
be  unable  to  do  any  mathematical  work,  having  forgotten 
everything  that  he  ever  learned.  He  has  the  sort  of  respect  for 
science  that  a  famous  ruffian  of  Charles’s  time  had  for  religion, 
who  stated  that  he  always  saluted  a  church  by  uncovering  his 
head  to  it. 

All  advocates  of  orthodox  methods  (keeping  the  examina¬ 
tion  form  in  the  background)  seem  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
form  of  usefulness  of  mathematics  to  one  form,  the  emotional 
or  soul-preserving  mind-training  inherent  in  a  perfect  logical 


*  I  have  taught  and  examined  every  kind  of  boy  and  man  ;  I  have  worked  with 
men  in  the  shops  as  one  of  themselves  ;  I  have  been  a  manager  of  works  and  an 
employer  of  labor ;  I  have  had  long  experience  of  the  ways  of  all  kinds  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  engineers.  In  spite  of  enormous  loss  continually  going  on  through 
the  ignorance  of  English-speaking  engineers  (I  know  of  most  dreadful  examples), 
the  great  majority  of  English-speaking  employers  of  engineers  believe  the  un¬ 
scientific  English  engineer  to  be  preferable  to  the  finished  polytechnic  engineer. 
As  an  employer  I  myself  used  to  feel  very  undecided.  Now  if  there  is  even  an 
approach  to  equality  of  value,  see  what  a  serious  reproach  there  is  upon  the 
new  system.  Imagine  polytechnic  authority  insisting  on  the  learning  of  every 
detail  of  an  elaborate  life-course  of  study  when  not  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  known 
to  English  engineers  of  practically  the  same  actual  value.  I  know  by  actual  trial 
that  with  a  quarter  of  the  German  fag  we  can  give  to  the  average  young  English¬ 
man  such  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  that  they  become  part  of  his  mental 
machinery,  and  he  can  no  more  forget  them,  or  how  to  apply  them,  than  he  can 
forget  how  to  read  or  write.  Surely  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  urge  strongly  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  reform  which  I  advocate. 
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system;  a  huge  complex  deduced  logically  from  simple  funda¬ 
mental  truths.  It  would  take  me  too  long  if  I  were  to  dilate 
upon  the  fact  that  it  is  time  to  cease  talking  of  certain  things  as 
being  fundamental  truths,  and  that  all  logical  deductions  from 
them  must  be  correct.  Unless  I  gave  my  reasons  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  I  might  earn  a  character  for  flippancy,  for  sneering 
at  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  soundest  structures  built  up 
by  human  beings  out  of  mental  chaos.  But  I  have  the  right 
to  exclaim  against  a  worship  of  the  structure  which  prevents 
its  being  preserved,  enlarged,  embellished,  and  made  use  of. 

As  soon  as  we  give  up  the  idea  of  absolute  correctness  we 
see  that  a  perfectly  new  departure  may  be  made  in  the  study  of 
mathematics.  The  ancients  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of 
arithmetic;  it  required  days  to  extract  a  square  root  or  to 
multiply  two  numbers  together.  Is  there  any  great  harm  in 
skipping  all  that,  in  letting  a  schoolboy  learn  multiplication 
sums,  and  in  starting  his  more  abstract  reasoning  at  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  point?  Where  would  be  the  harm  in  letting  a  boy 
assume  the  truth  of  many  propositions  of  the  first  four  books 
of  Euclid,  letting  him  accept  their  truth  partly  by  faith,  partly 
by  trial — giving  him  the  whole  fifth  book  of  Euclid  by  simple 
algebra;  letting  him  assume  the  sixth  book  to  be  axiomatic;  let¬ 
ting  him,  in  fact,  begin  his  severer  studies  where  he  is  now  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  off.  We  do  much  less  orthodox  things. 
Every  here  and  there  in  one’s  mathematical  studies  one  makes 
exceedingly  large  assumptions  because  the  methodical  study 
would  be  ridiculous,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  pedantic  of 
teachers.  I  can  imagine  a  whole  year  devoted  to  the  philo¬ 
sophical  study  of  many  things  that  a  student  now  takes  in  his 
stride  without  trouble.  The  present  method  of  training  the 
mind  of  a  mathematical  teacher  causes  it  to  strain  at  gnats  and 
to  swallow  camels.  Such  gnats  are  most  of  the  propositions 
of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid;  propositions  generally  al)out  in- 
commensurables;  the  use  of  arithmetic  in  geometry;  the  paral¬ 
lelograms  of  forces,  etc. ;  decimals.  The  camels  I  do  not  care 
to  mention,  because  I  am  in  favor  of  their  being  swallowed, 
and  indeed  I  should  like  to  see  them  greatly  increased  in  num¬ 
ber;  they  exist  in  the  simplest  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  and 
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algebra.  Why  not  put  aside  ever  so  much  more,  so  as  to  let  a 
young  boy  get  quickly  to  the  solution  of  partial  differential 
equations  and  other  useful  parts  of  mathematics  that  only  a  few 
men  now  ever  reach  ?  I  have  no  right  to  dictate  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  pure  mathematicians.  They  may  see  more  clearly 
than  I  do  the  necessity  for  a  great  mathematician  going  thru 
the  whole  grind  in  the  orthodox  way;  but  if  so,  I  hardly  see 
their  position  in  regard  to  arithmetic  and  other  things  in  the 
study  of  which  they  do  allow  skipping.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  use  spherical  harmonics 
or  Bessel  functions  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
start  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge  just  about  the  place  where 
some  of  the  best  mathematical  men  now  end  their  studies  for¬ 
ever,  of  starting  at  this  high  level  with  youthful  enthusiasm, 
and  individuality,  and  inventiveness,  would  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  evils  of  skipping.  I  might  have  put  all  this  in  the 
following  briefer  form. 

Great  fields  of  thought  are  now  open  which  were  unknown 
to  the  Alexandrian  philosophers.  If  we  begin  our  study  as 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers  did.  with  their  simplest  ideas  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  we  shall  get  stale  before  we  know 
much  more  than  they  did.  If  we  begin  assuming  more  com¬ 
plex  things  to  be  true  (altho  I  do  not  like  to  assume  that  in 
truth  any  idea  is  more  complex  than  another),  as  we  have  done 
in  arithmetic,  as  we  ought  to  do  in  other  parts  of  mathematics, 
without  becoming  stale  we  may  know  of  all  the  modern  dis¬ 
coveries.  We  shall  thus  get  the  same  intellectual  training  with 
more  knowledge. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  training  of  the  mathematician, 
and  I  may  be  wrong;  but,  as  to  the  educational  training  of  the 
man  who  is  to  use  his  mathematics  in  the  study  of  pure  and 
applied  physical  science,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  skipping  greatly  in  all  early  mathematical  work. 

In  these  days  all  men  ought  to  study  natural  science.  Such 
study  is  practically  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematical  methods  than  that  of  the  mere  housekeeper.  It 
must  be  more  than  what  is  called  “  knowledge  ” ;  it  must  be 
mental  dexterity,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  constant  practice  if  it 
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is  not  to  become  rusty,  and  if  men  are  to  remain  unafraid  of 
mathematics.  As  examples  of  methods  necessary  even  in  the 
most  elementary  study  of  nature  I  may  mention — the  use  of 
logarithms  in  computation;  knowledge  of  and  power  to 
manipulate  algebraic  formulae;  the  use  of  squared  paper;  the 
methods  of  the  calculus.  Dexterity  in  all  these  is  easily 
learned  by  all  young  boys.  In  such  practice  their  brain  power 
develops  quite  rapidly,  and  they  learn  with  pleasure.  I  feel 
sure  that  such  dexterity  cannot  hinder,  and  can  only  further, 
the  mathematical  study  of  the  exceptionally  clever  student. 

For  an  advanced  study  of  natural  phenomena  we  need  the 
results  of  the  best  study  of  the  greatest  mathematicians.®  To 
me,  mathematics  is  a  powerful  weapon  with  which  to  unlock 
the  mysteries  of  Nature.  If  a  man  knows  how  to  use  the 
weapon,  that  is  enough.  Let  him  leave  to  others,  the  men  who 
delight  in  that,  the  forging  of  the  weapon,  the  complete  study 
of  it.  If  I  can  use  the  weapon,  let  my  study  be  of  another  kind 
— I  think,  perhaps,  of  a  higher  kind — to  study  the  secrets  which 
even  an  unskillful  use  of  the  weapon  will  reveal  to  me.  Fain 

•I  believe  that  the  useful  methods  of  mathematics  are  easily  to  be  learned  by 
quite  young  persons,  just  as  languages  are  easily  learned  in  youth.  What  a  won¬ 
drous  philosophy  and  history  underlie  the  use  of  almost  every  word  in  every 
language — yet  a  child  learns  to  use  the  word  unconsciously.  No  doubt  when 
such  a  word  was  first  invented  it  was  studied  over  and  lectured  upon,  just  as 
one  might  lecture  now  upon  the  idea  of  a  rate,  or  the  use  of  Cartesian  co¬ 
ordinates,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  children  of  the  future  will  use  the 
idea  of  the  calculus,  and  use  squared  paper  as  readily  as  they  now  cipher.  As  I 
said  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1880:  “  When  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  philosophers 
spent  years  in  difficult  calculations,  which  would  now  be  thought  easy  by  young 
children,  doubtless  they  had  the  same  notions  of  the  depth  of  their  knowledge 
that  Sir  William  Thomson  might  now  have  of  his.  How  is  it,  then,  that  Thom¬ 
son  has  gained  his  immense  knowledge  in  the  time  taken  by  a  Chaldean  philos¬ 
opher  to  acquire  a  simple  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ?  The  reason  is  plain.  Thom¬ 
son,  when  a  child,  was  taught  in  a  few  years  more  than  all  that  was  known  three 
thousand  years  ago  of  the  properties  of  numbers.  When  it  is  found  essential  to 
a  boy’s  future  that  machinery  should  be  given  to  his  brain,  it  is  given  to  him  ;  he 
is  taught  to  use  it,  and  his  bright  memory  makes  the  use  of  it  a  second  nature  to 
him;  but  it  is  not  till  after-life  that  he  makes  a  close  investigation  of  what  there 
actually  is  in  his  brain  which  has  enabled  him  to  do  so  much.  It  is  taken  in  be¬ 
cause  a  child  has  much  faith.  In  after  years  he  will  accept  nothing  without  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  The  machinery  given  to  the  brains  of  children  is  getting  more 
and  more  complicated  as  time  goes  on;  but  there  is  really  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  taken  in  as  early,  and  used  as  readily,  as  were  the  axioms  of  childish  edu¬ 
cation  in  ancient  Chaldea.  A  watch  is  a  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  which 
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would  I  know  more  about  how  the  weapon  was  made  and  how 
to  forge  it  for  myself;  but  if  I  have  no  delight  or  skill  in  mak¬ 
ing  weapons,  and  if  I  have  enormous  delight  in  using  them, 
then  will  I  use  them  if  I  can,  and  practice  using  them  till  I  be¬ 
come  skillful,  for  I  know  that  the  weapon-maker  is  not  likely 
to  be  skillful  in  its  use. 

I  have  the  belief  that  the  study  of  physical  science,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  study  of  mathematics,  by  everybody,  however  poor  or 
however  rich,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  country,  not 
merely  for  the  knowledge  it  gives,  but  for  producing  the  scien¬ 
tific  habit  of  thought,  giving  to  every  unit  of  the  population  a 
power  to  think  for  itself,  and  so  producing  the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  and  giving  the  greatest  strength  of  all  kinds  to  the  nation. 

I  think  that  men  who  teach  demonstrative  geometry  and 
orthodox  mathematics  generally  are  not  only  destroying  what 
power  to  think  already  exists,  but  are  producing  a  dislike,  a 
hatred  for  all  kinds  of  computation,  and  therefore  for  all  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  nature,  and  are  doing  incalculable  harm. 

What  I  say  is  especially  important  for  the  great  and  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  men  whose  occupations  are  with  applied  science. 

it  has  taken  the  thought  of  all  the  ages  to  elaborate,  but  the  smallest  boy  can 
make  it  useful  to  himself.  In  a  recent  number  of  Macmillan’ s  Magazine  there  is 
a  paper  by  the  late  Professor  Clifford,  on  ‘  Boundaries.’  It  directs  attention  to 
some  of  the  simplest  mathematical  ideas.  I  felt,  when  reading  it,  that  nobody 
could  take  a  greater  interest  in  it  than  a  mathematician  who  had  long  used  those 
ideas.  The  notion  of  a  boundary  had  long  been  simple  to  him  and  useful, 
like  his  watch  to  a  boy;  but  one  day  he  looks  into  its  mechanism,  and  with¬ 
out  it  becoming  less  useful,  he  finds  that  it  opens  up  for  him  a  world  of 
thought.”  It  is  interesting  to  notice  from  this  old  paper  of  1880  how  clearly  we 
saw,  even  then,  the  necessity  for  the  reform  that  I  now  advocate.  I  venture  to 
give  one  more  quotation:  “  In  pointing  out  that,  as  time  goes  on,  we  must  begin 
from  more  and  more  comprehensive  data — in  fact,  that  pupils  must  commence 
their  studies  farther  and  farther  from  the  real  beginning  of  the  subject — I  point  to 
a'fact  of  which  every  teacher  of  physics  gets  good  evidence,  even  in  the  history  of 
twenty  years.  Teachers  of  mathematics  have  not  this  evidence  ;  but  the  teaching 
of  natural  science  is  obeying  natural  laws  as  yet,  not  being  fettered  by  crystallized 
rules  and  vested  interests.  Instead  of  teaching  pupils  .  .  .  and  giving  them 
lectures  on  virtual  velocities,  and  the  like,  as  was  common  ten  years  ago,  we  begin 
with  a  great  generalization,  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy.  And  yet,  after 
this  generalization  was  known  to  men  of  science,  how  long  it  was  before  teachers 
ventured  to  prune  away  excrescences  from  the  text-books  ;  how  long  it  was 
before  they  ventured  to  say,  ‘  It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  as  we  ourselves  were 
taught ;  we  can  do  better  ;  we  can  give  in  a  few  words,  and  illustrate  by  a  few 
experiments,  a  general  law  which  it  required  years  for  us  to  understand.’  ’’ 
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I  am  particularly  interested  in  engineering,  and  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  engineers.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  engineer  is  becoming  a  very  important  per¬ 
son.  What  is  going  to  affect  the  rule  of  nations  over  one  an¬ 
other  more  and  more  is  that  for  which  Napoleon  gibed  at  us — 
manufacture,  the  development  of  all  natural  resources  which 
help  in  manufacture,  and  the  distribution  of  things  manu¬ 
factured.  To  perform  this  well  requires  character  and  power 
to  think  in  everyone  who  has  to  do  with  it,  whether  managers 
or  foremen  or  workmen.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  engineer  requires  a  scientific  technical  training^ 
and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  ghastly  fact  that  our  engineers, 
young  and  old,  are  imfitted  by  this  school  education  to  undergo 
this  necessary  training.  Furthermore,  although  he  feels  his 
needs,  bitterly,  deeply,  he  scorns  the  idea  that  mathematics  will 
help  him  in  any  way,  for  he  has  already  done  at  school  what 
was  called  mathematics.  Such  mathematics  as  he  was  taught 
is  indeed  a  very  useless  thing  to  him.  He  wants  to  be  able  to 
use  such  very  simple  mental  tools  as  the  ideas  of  the  calculus; 
he  needs  them  in  one  way  or  another  in  every  kind  of  engineer¬ 
ing;  he  needs  to  be  so  familiar  with  them  that  he  can  use  them 
in  every  kind  of  new  problem  that  comes  before  him.  There  is 
no  part  of  engineering  of  which  the  theory  does  not  need  the 
use  of  these  simple  tools.  And  we  tell  him  that  he  cannot  learn 
to  use  these  tools  until  he  has  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
studies  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers  and  their  followers. 
What  I  know  for  certain  is  that  the  average  man  cannot  learn 
the  use  of  these  tools  except  when  young.  We  have  some  ex¬ 
cellent  technical  colleges  at  our  universities  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  students  who  enter  them  are  prepared  to  enter  only  the  older 
kind  of  technical  college  which  prepared  clergymen  and  literary 
men  and  lawyers  and  legislators  for  their  professions;  they  are 
in  no  way  prepared  to  enter  science  colleges.  And  so,  many 
of  these  science  colleges  are  merely  marking  time  or  doing 
what  is  much  worse,  giving  to  their  students  an  education  in 
mere  formulae  which  they  do  not  really  understand,  the  power 
to  think  being  utterly  lost,  so  that  the  students  of  these  colleges 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  average  engineer. 
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It  is  curious  how  early  mathematical  training,  by  inducing  a 
belief  in  what  looks  like  mathematical  reasoning,  prevents  men 
from  testing  the  value  of  the  engineering  “  laws  ”  that  they 
read  or  listen  to.  Rules  that  are  approximately  true  in  only 
certain  cases  are  supposed  to  be  absolutely  true  in  all  cases.  In 
some  of  our  colleges  the  engineering  professor  begins  by  trying 
to  undo  the  evils  of  early  mathematical  training,  cultivating 
the  common  sense  of  his  pupils,  letting  them  see  the  real  value 
of  mathematics,  and  in  such  colleges  very  good  work  is  being 
done.  I  may  say,  however,  that  it  is  really  too  late  in  the  life 
of  the  average  boy  to  begin  such  training  after  he  enters 
college. 

One  sometimes  finds  a  good  mathematician  taking  to  engi¬ 
neering  problems.  But  he  is  usually  “  stale  ”  and  unwilling 
to  go  so  thoroly  into  these  practical  matters,  and  what  he  pub¬ 
lishes  is  particularly  harmful  because  it  has  such  an  honest  ap¬ 
pearance.  When  we  do  get,  once  in  thirty  years,  a  fairly  good 
mathematician  who  has  common-sense  notions  about  the  things 
that  engineers  deal  with,  or  a  fairly  good  engineer  who  has  a 
common-sense  command  of  mathematics,  we  have  men  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  greatest  admiration  from  the  engineering  profession, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  quite  half  of  all  the  students  leav¬ 
ing  our  technical  colleges  ought  to  be  able  to  exercise  these 
combined  powers  of  mathematics,  were  they  sensibly  taught  in 
school  and  college. 

Perhaps  the  worst  fault  of  our  teaching  is  that  the  pupil  is 
taught  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  a  teacher  himself.  A  man 
who  teaches  a  subject  is  kept  constantly  in  mind  of  a  hundred 
rules.  A  man  who  does  not  teach,  but  who  is  able  to  utilize 
his  knowledge,  remembers  only  a  very  few  rules — he  knows 
these  so  well  by  constant  use  of  them  that  he  can  apply  them  to 
every  possible  case  that  arises. 

Take  pure  or  applied  mathematics,  for  example.  In  any 
ordinary  treatise  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  there  are,  say, 
twenty  examples,  all  to  be  done  by  the  labor-saving  rule  or  rules 
taught  in  the  chapter.  But  a  man  who  is  not  a  teacher  can  do 
every  kind  of  problem — possibly  in  a  clumsy  way,  but  he  can  do 
it — ^by  the  use  of  perhaps  one  or  two  general  principles  which 
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he  never  forgets.  The  average  man,  not  having  to  teach,  who 
has  gone  thru  treatises  and  passed  examinations,  forgets  these 
hundreds  of  rules;  he  remembers  his  hard  study,  gets  disheart¬ 
ened  at  the  idea  of  re-studying  what  he  has  forgotten,  and  in¬ 
deed  gets  to  loathe  the  idea  of  it.  He  was  not  taught  to  look 
at  things  from  a  really  practical  common-sense  point  of  view; 
to  practice  the  use  of  one  general  principle  in  all  sorts  of  quite 
different-looking  problems.  I  repeat — the  average  young  en¬ 
gineer  may  be  made  to  possess  a  power  of  using  the  methods  of 
mathematics  which  will  be  as  easy  to  him  as  reading  or  writ¬ 
ing  or  using  any  hand  tool,  a  power  which  never  grows  rusty 
because  he  exercises  it  every  day  of  his  life.  His  present  in¬ 
tense  hatred  of  mathematics  and  all  theory  of  engineering  re¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  very  dreadful  and  is. 
leading  towards  disaster.  It  seems  greatest  in  men  who  have 
been  to  good  schools;  it  is  noticeable  in  many  men  who  have- 
attended  science  classes  in  colleges;  it  is  very  noticeable  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineers,  whose  whole  profession  is  based  on  mathe¬ 
matical  computation.  Engineers,  some  of  whom  are  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society,  are  quite  outspoken  in  their  condemnation, 
of  all  theory,  all  computation  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
housekeeper,  and  they  themselves  are  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  work  and  rate  of  doing  work;  between  coulombs  and' 
amperes.  I  do  not  now  speak  merely  of  the  older  men. 

For  the  boy  of  brilliant  intellect,  of  whose  education  mathe¬ 
matics  forms  a  small  part,  to  whom  Euclidian  reasoning  is  a 
logical  counsel  of  perfection,  even  the  shortest  study  of  it  is, 
altogether  good.  For  such  intellectual  training  as  he  requiresi 
I  feel  sure  that  my  improved  method  of  study  would  be  ever  so 
much  better.  I  admit,  however,  that  this  sort  of  boy  gets  na 
great  harm  under  the  present  system.  It  is  the  average  boy,, 
who  is  stupefied  in  being  forced  to  study  things  that  have  no 
meaning  to  him  whatsoever.  And  even  the  fairly  clever 
mathematical  man,  who  becomes  a  teacher  in  other  subjects,  is- 
led  by  his  mathematical  study  to  be  much  too  apt  in  teaching 
anything  to  begin  with  the  abstract  philosophy  of  the  new 
study.  In  beginning  to  teach  a  boy  to  play  whist,  or  to  swim^ 
or  to  write,  or  to  count,  or  to  play  billiards,  he  would  philoso- 
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phize  so  much,  and  introduce  difficulties  so  unnecessarily,  that 
the  boy  would  find  it  practically  impossible  ever  to  learn.  He 
never  gets  to  know  that  the  proper  method  of  teaching  any  sub¬ 
ject  is  thru  some  kind  of  experimental  work.  He  is  the  sort  of 
man  who  makes  children  begin  to  learn  a  foreign  language  by 
its  grammar. 

I  find  that  a  quite  common  way  of  beginning  the  subject  of 
practical  geometry  is  to  give  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
representing  a  distance  to  scale.  That  the  distance  of  three 
feet  may  be  represented  to  scale  by  a  distance  of  one  inch  really 
needs  no  philosophic  introduction.  I  find  that  no  boy  meets 
with  any  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  one  means  by  the 
scale  of  a  map  or  any  drawing;  but  it  is  easy  to  create  in  him 
much  mental  confusion  if  we  proceed  to  point  out  what  diffi¬ 
culties  he  ought  to  experience.  And  if  the  philosophy  of  such 
a  simple  scale  as  this  is  difficult,  think  what  it  must  be  when  one 
represents  on  squared  paper  a  quantity  such  as  “  the  price  of 
silk  per  pound,”  or  “  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  inches,” 
by  a  distance  of  one  inch.  Think  of  how  one  could  reduce  not 
only  the  minds  of  all  our  students,  but  the  mind  of  one’s  self,  to 
imbecility  by  philosophizing  on  this  subject.  I  find  that  if 
you  tell  a  boy  to  represent  any  quantity  whatsoever  to  scale, 
showing  him  in  ten  seconds  what  you  mean,  he  does  it,  he 
understands  you,  and  it  is  only  as  a  much  older  man  that  he 
begins  to  see  how  occult  he  ought  to  have  found  the  subject. 

Like  almost  every  subject  of  human  interest,  this  one  is  just 
as  easy  or  as  difficult  as  we  choose  to  make  it.  A  lifetime  may 
be  spent  by  a  philosopher  in  discussing  the  truth  of  the  simplest 
axiom.  The  simplest  facts  as  to  our  existence  may  fill  us  with 
such  wonder  that  our  minds  will  remain  overwhelmed  with 
wonder  all  the  time.  A  Scottish  plowman  makes  a  working 
religion  out  of  a  system  which  appalls  a  mental  philosopher. 
Some  young  boys  of  ten  years  of  age  study  the  methods  of  the 
differential  calculus;  other  much  cleverer  boys,  working  at 
mathematics  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  have  a  difficulty  in  compre¬ 
hending  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  calculus.  I  wasted  much 
precious  time  of  my  life  on  the  subject  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Euclid,  and  most  people  approach  the  sixth  book  thru  years  of 
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worry  over  the  earlier  geometry;  but  indeed  almost  all  the 
propositions  of  the  sixth  book  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic.  1 
know  men  who  seem  as  if  they  wanted  to  revert  to  the  Greek 
method  of  dealing  with  arithmetic.  I  know  teachers  who  com¬ 
plicate  practical  geometry  work  by  'extracting  square  roots  and 
performing  other  simple  arithmetical  operations,  and  set  such 
problems  in  examination  papers  as :  Find 

2  V3  ■f'2 

They  might  be  forgiven  if  they  did  not  happen  to  be  utterly 
wrong  from  the  philosophic  point  of  view  which  they  fancy 
they  occupy. 

In  most  of  what  I  have  said  I  have  been  considering  those 
boys  who  take  readily  to  abstract  reasoning.  I  wish  to  refer 
more  particularly  now  to  the  average  boy,  who  represents 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  boys — the  boys  who  dislike  abstract  \ 
reasoning. 

If  a  method  of  study  is  disliked  by  a  pupil,  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  may  be  given  and  the  power  to  pass  examinations; 
in  this  aspect  there  may  be  an  advantage  to  the  pupil ;  but  there 
is  no  training  of  the  mind  except  in  the  direction  of  dullness 
and  stupidity. 

A  healthy  English  boy  by  resorting  to  excessive  athletics  and 
by  sheer  obstinacy  resists  the  evil,  and  even  when  everybody 
has  called  him  stupid  so  often  that  he  is  quite  convinced  of  his 
own  stupidity,  it  has  no  great  eflfect  on  his  conduct.  And  all 
the  time  his  teacher,  who,  when  young,  took  quite  kindly  to  ab¬ 
stract  reasoning,  cannot  see  that  the  average  boy  has  quite  a 
different  way  from  his  own  of  looking  at  things,  and  is  really 
not  at  all  stupid.  He  is  sharp  enough  outside  the  mathematical 
classroom;  he  shows  no  stupidity  afterwards  in  business,  as 
a  legislator,  as  an  engineer. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  world  there  was  never  a  race  with 
less  liking  for  abstract  reasoning  than  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Every  other  race  has  perfected  abstract  schemes  of  government. 
No  other  race  has  such  an  illogical  law  as  our  Toleration  Act ; 
and  yet  what  a  good  law  it  is.  Common  sense  and  compromise 
are  believed  in,  logical  deductions  from  philosophical  principles 
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are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  not  only  by  legislators,  but  by 
all  our  professional  men. 

When  English  visitors  like  Colet  were  privileged  to  meet 
Lorenzo  and  his  friends  in  the  Rucellai  gardens,  they  also  en¬ 
thused  over  fresh  finds  of  Greek  manuscripts  and  over  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Plato,  but  it  was  then  remarked  that  what  they  really 
brought  back  to  England  was  just  such  knowledge  as  could  be 
made  of  practical  use.  Always  England  has  been  less  abstract 
than  other  countries.  She  has  possessed  mental  philosophers, 
but  the  average  Englishman  tries  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com¬ 
placent  admiration  of  English  engineers  for  the  absence  of 
mathematical  theory  from  their  profession  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  English  lawyers  for  the  absence  of  all  logic  and  philo¬ 
sophical  principles  from  their  technical  and  subtle  system. 
Scientific  men  and  psychologists  hate  to  look  into  what  they 
call  our  disgraceful  engineering  manuals  and  digests  of  the 
law.  If  English  engineers  had  the  same  power  over  their  trade 
as  the  lawyers  have  over  theirs,  no  mathematics  or  physical 
science  would  ever  be  necessary  for  them. 

No  words  of  any  English  play  are  ever  so  enthusiastically 
applauded  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle’s  “  Damn  your  principles,  sir.” 
No  words  have  such  an  instantaneous  effect  in  bringing  the 
sympathy  of  an  audience  as  “  I  am  a  practical  man,  gentlemen.” 
If,  then,  our  Tom  Browns  and  Tom  Tullivers  really  represent 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  Anglo-Saxon  boys,  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
educational  systems  should  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact  ? 

I  should  like  to  put  my  views  as  to  the  two  kinds  of  English 
boy  in  the  following  two  parallel  statements : 

H  The  average  English*  boy  takes  Even  for  exceptional  young  boys 
unkindly  to  abstract  reasoning,  and,  demonstrative  geometry  is  bad  edu- 
if  compelled  to  such  study  when  un-  cationally,  because  they  reason  about 
willing,  is  hurt  mentally  for  life ;  geometrical  magnitudes  before  they 
loses  his  self-respect  first,  then  his  know  what  these  magnitudes  really 
respect  for  ail  philosophy ;  gets  to  are  ;  they  apply  the  same  reasoning 
hate  mathematics.  to  more  complex  ideas,  of  which 

they  have  the  same  ignorance ;  they 
become  vain  of  their  specious  knowl¬ 
edge;  they  get  to  hate  all  applica¬ 
tions  of  mathematics. 
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Philosophy  was  never  intended  as  a  study  for  children,  and 
even  exceptional  children  do  not  really  learn  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy;  they  only  get  expert  in  solving  puzzles.  It  needs 
age  ahd  also  a  knowledge  from  experience  of  the  ideas  to  which 
the  philosophy  is  applied. 

Whether  or  not  all  men  ought  to  attempt  philosophical 
studies  is  a  question  I  need  not  answer.  The  old  Greek  answer 
is  that  only  a  very  few  are  capable.  But  I  do  say  that,  both  for 
those  who  are  dull  and  for  those  who  are  quick,  it  is  important 
not  to  begin  such  study  too  soon. 

It  is  not  in  my  present  brief  to  say  whether  the  boy  who  takes 
kindly  to  abstract  reasoning  is  really  the  mental  superior  of 
other  boys.  We  are  all  agreed,  I  suppose,  that  if  such  a  boy 
has  also  other  mental  qualities  he  may  be  intellectually  great. 
It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  the  easier  understanding 
of,  say,  Euclid  I.  4  or  5  may  imply  not  greater,  but  really  less 
mental  power,  and  that  the  early  and  seemingly  simple  proofs 
in  Euclid  are  really  difficult  of  comprehension  to  a  mind  of 
great  natural  power.  A  boy  with  good  reasoning  powers  sus¬ 
pects  a  trick,  thinks  there  must  be  some  hidden  meaning  which 
he  fails  to  grasp,  and  it  may  be  that  he  could  deal  much  more 
easily  with  much  more  involved  reasoning  than  that  of  the  early 
propositions  of  Euclid. 

When  I  am  told  that  mathematics  can  only  be  learned  thru 
a  lifetime,  and  must  remain  unknown  to  the  average  boy  to 
whom  it  might  be  useful,  I  think  of  the  time  when  men  were 
able  to  do  all  their  daily  work  without  reading,  writing,  or 
ciphering;  these  were  then  the  learned  studies  of  lifetimes. 
But  as  soon  as  these  were  needed  in  people’s  daily  work  they 
were  taught  quite  readily  to  children  without  unnecessary  phi¬ 
losophy.  And  now,  a  child  learns  to  compute  long  before  it 
philosophizes  on  number.  Even  Max  Muller  learned  to  speak 
and  write  long  before  he  was  taught  grammar  or  philosophized 
on  philology.  M.  Jourdain  pronounced  French  very  well  be¬ 
fore  he  was  taught  anything  of  the  science  of  language.  Even 
a  poor  training-college  pupil  has  done  some  thinking  for  her¬ 
self,  and  has  had  emotions,  before  she  is  compelled  to  begin 
courses  on  (save  the  mark)  psychology  and  ethics. 
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Higher  mathematics  has  got  to  be  a  very  useful  thing;  what 
I  argue  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  generally  useful  things, 
the  complete  study  of  its  philosophy  in  the  orthodox  manner  is 
not  a  necessary  part  of  a  school  or  college  curriculum. 

My  engineering  friends  think  that  I  have  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  importance  to  all  men  of  possessing  a  love  for 
mathematics.  But  they  have  not  had  my  experience;  they 
have  not  seen,  as  I  have  seen,  that  this  affection  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  average  boy  if  he  can  be  subjected  to  a  delightful 
training  when  quite  young;  they  have  not  seen  its  usefulness 
all  thru  a  man’s  life,  as  I  have  seen  it.  I  know  of  only  one 
other  thing  that  seems  to  be  of  equal  importance  in  a  man’s 
education  all  thru  his  life,  and  this  is  that  he  shall  have  got  fond 
of  reading  all  manner  of  books  when  quite  young.  Take  al¬ 
most  any  child  who  hates  books,  place  it  in  a  household  where 
everybody  is  fond  of  reading,  and  it  also  gets  fond  of  reading 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Let  me  know  that  a  boy  possesses  these  two  kinds  of  affec¬ 
tion  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  I  know  that,  later,  he  will  possess  two 
great  powers;  that  of  being  able  to  use  mathematics  and  that  of 
being  able  to  use  books.  I  have  no  time  to  describe  what  I 
mean  by  these  two  powers;  I  mean  much  more  than  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  a  man  who  may  have  received  only  the  orthodox  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  training. 

Such  a  boy’s  education  will  be  a  constant  delight  to  his 
teachers,  if  they  will  only  refrain  from  prosing  and  the  setting 
of  tasks;  if  they  merely  make  timely  suggestions  and  answer 
his  questions,  and  leave  him  to  find  out  things  for  himself. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  present  method  of  so-called  education 
all  over  the  world  to  be  utterly  unscientific.  I  dare  not  venture 
to  express  my  feelings  as  to  the  effect  which  might  be  produced 
on  the  whole  world  by  a  reform  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
because  I  wish  to  appear  to  you  a  non-visionary,  practical  per¬ 
son  who  needs  your  votes.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  saying 
that,  as  there  is  no  real  study  of  natural  science  which  is  not 
quantitative,  it  must  be  thru  mathematics.  A  man  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  whose  eyes  are  not  educated  thru  the  principles 
of  natural  science,  can  take  no  proper  lessons  from  history  or 
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literature.  His  imagination  is  dwarfed.  He  is  a  bad  citizen 
because  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  quacks  of  all  kinds.  I  maintain 
that  the  safety  of  a  country  is  founded  on  the  good  education, 
the  complete  mental  and  physical  development,  not  merely  of 
a  few,  but  of  all  its  inhabitants. 

I  can  imagine  a  real  education  going  on  from  childhood  to 
old  age.  I  can  imagine  citizens  worthy  of  further  developing 
and  utilizing  the  wondrous  scientific  discoveries  of  the  world, 
of  utilizing  the  results  of  the  labors  of  historians  and  philoso¬ 
phers;  citizens  enjoying  poetry  and  all  kinds  of  literature. 
Without  the  individuality  of  thought  and  inventiveness  pro¬ 
duced  by  true  education  in  all  people,  one  or  two  great  races  of 
the  world  may  become  more  powerful  than  the  Assyrians,  or 
Persians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans;  but,  as  in  those  older  races, 
each  citizen  will  become  a  manufactured  unideaed  article,  the 
creature  of  a  system  which  must  fall  to  pieces  some  time;  and 
when  this  takes  place  the  ruin  will  be  so  terrible,  and  chaos  will 
last  so  long,  that  our  own  past  dark  ages  will  seem  to  be  in¬ 
significant  in  comparison. 

John  Perry 

Royal  College  of  Science, 

London,  Engi.anu 
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MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS 

I  have  observed  that  most  persons  who  indulge  in  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  their  youth  have  the  good  judgment  to  select 
a  district  school  as  the  scene  of  their  earliest  adventures  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  There  is  nothing  like  a  district 
school  experience  to  give  piquancy  to  a  narrative. 

As  far  as  I  can  now  recall  I  never  heard  of  one  of  these 
men  who  did  not,  when  a  boy,  cipher  thru  the  arithmetic  all 
by  himself,  and  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  buy  a  grammar 
with  money  he  had  earned  doing  out-of-course  jobs  at  worse 
than  starvation  wages.  As  we  hear  the  story  and  look  at 
the  man  we  are  expected  to  think.  What  ambition!  what 
pluck!  what  intellect!  and  to  take  of¥  our  hats. 

I  have  always  felt  thankful  that  my  lot  was  not  cast  in  a 
district  school.  I  am  sure  I  should  have  faltered  before  I  had 
got  half  thru  the  arithmetic,  and  altho  I  did  walk  to  buy  a 
grammar  from  the  hands  of  Goold  Brown  himself,  his  house 
was  only  a  mile  from  the  school,  and  I  was  sent  by  the  master 
in  school  time,  and  paid  for  the  book  with  the  master’s 
money. 

I  am  sure  that  I  would  rather  have  gone  in  school  time 
than  at  any  other  hour,  and  would  have  gone  two  miles  with 
alacrity,  and  would  have  gone  without  a  grammar  before  I 
would  have  spent  my  own  money  for  it.  I  preferred  fire¬ 
crackers.  As  I  write  this  confession,  I  know  I  ought  to  feel 
humiliated,  but  I  only  feel  amused.  Perhaps  this  perversity 
is  due  to  my  missing  the  district  school. 

Of  my  first  school  I  have  only  glimmers  of  recollection.  It 
was  a  private  dame-school.  The  picture  of  the  sloping  floor 
with  rising  tiers  of  desks  comes  before  me  as  I  write,  and  the 
bunks  in  the  etitry  where  the  sleepy  little  ones  were  tenderly 
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laid  away  by  the  big  girls.  One  of  these  girls  was  named 
Sarah,  and  she  had  a  little  lamb  which  followed  her  to  school 
many  days. 

My  native  town  had  grown  populous  enough  to  enjoy  a 
somewhat  complete  system,  subdivided  into  primary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  all  in  charge  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  school  committee. 

The  influence  of  the  Horace  Mann  revival  had  been  felt 
so  far  as  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  district  system,  the 
erection  of  commodious  buildings  well  seated,  ventilated 
thru  ducts  leading  into  a  closed  attic,  a  reluctant  concession 
to  the  more  radical  reformers,  and  the  substitution  of  a  public 
high  school  for  the  old  proprietary  academy.  What  my 
schooling  lost  in  picturesqueness  it  gained  in  system,  but  the 
system  was  still  administered  in  a  somewhat  free-and-easy 
way,  a  plastic  thing,  not  yet  set  into  the  rigid  shape  since 
universal. 

What  I  studied  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  I 
do  not  know  from  memory,  or  whether  I  studied  at  all.  One 
or  two  incidents  would  seem  to  show  that  I  did  not.  Being 
“  late  to  school  ”  one  afternoon  I  was  sent  home  for  a 
“  billet.”  Why  a  child  who  has  lost  five  minutes  of  school 
time  should  be  made  to  lose  an  hour  more  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover,  but  the  practice  was  then  general  and  is 
still  common. 

There  were  two  of  us.  Which  enticed  the  other  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  decided  not  to  go  home.  So  we  sat  the  live¬ 
long  afternoon  under  some  willows  by  a  water  course  a  little 
way  off  the  road,  trying  to  make  ourselves  think  we  were 
having  a  good  time,  but  as  miserable  as  two  small  boys  ever 
were.  I  ran  more  risk  than  my  companion  in  guilt,  for  my 
father  was  a  Calvinist,  a  “  strict  constructionist,”  while  his 
was  an  Arminian,  tolerant  of  backsliders. 

All  my  worst  forebodings  were  realized,  for  the  teacher, 
suspecting  the  cause  of  our  non-appearance,  had  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  home  to  inquire.  When,  wearing  our  cloak  of  inno¬ 
cence,  we  reached  home  at  the  usual  hour,  our  sin  had  found 
us  out,  and  we  never  did  so  any  more.  This  happened  in 
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the  primary  school,  in  my  sixth  or  seventh  year.  So  early 
did  the  serpent  enter  Eden. 

One  day  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  school,  a  vocifer¬ 
ous  person,  full  of  that  kind  of  energy  by  which  teachers 
“  succeed,”  said  to  me,  “  George  Martin,  are  you  the  boy  who 
learned  the  catechism  before  you  were  five  years  old,  and 
can’t  do  a  sum  in  Colburn’s  Arithmetic?  ” 

As  this  has  occasionally  come  back  to  me  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  years,  a  doubt  about  the  catechism  part  of  her  ob¬ 
jurgation  made  me  hope  that  the  Colburn  part  was  not  true. 
But  recently  I  discovered  a  private  record  kept  by  the  minister 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  children  and  youth  of  his  flock 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly’s  Shorter  catechism.  My  name 
was  there  with  107  after  it,  the  full  tale  of  questions,  and  the 
date  showed  plainly  that  he  had  given  me  credit  for  know¬ 
ing  it  all  in  my  fifth  year. 

I  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  struggling  with  one  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  answer  and  receiving  a  piece  of  plum  cake 
when  I  had  mastered  it.  So  the  “  inner  resistance  ”  was 
overcome.  I  think  it  was  the  definition  of  effectual  calling. 

“  Effectual  calling  is  a  work  of  God’s  spirit  whereby  con¬ 
vincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in 
the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our  wills,  he  doth 
persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ  freely  offered 
to  us  in  the  gospel.” 

I  cannot  help  wondering,  as  I  write  this  now,  not  from 
memory,  but  from  a  copy  before  me,  what  I  thought  of  it 
when  I  was  learning  it,  or  whether  I  thought  at  all. 

While  these  solid  chunks  of  indigestible  truth  were  being 
served  to  children  in  the  Sunday  school,  similar  nourishment 
was  supplied  in  the  day  school. 

General  truths,  logically  formulated  into  compact  defini¬ 
tions,  formed  the  solid  substratum  on  which  all  school 
studies  rested.  What  is  sanctification?  What  is  adoption? 
Sunday-school  questions  were  matched  by  the  questions 
which  confronted  us  as  we  entered  the  grammar  school — 
What  is  arithmetic?  What  is  grammar? 

“  One  long  summer  holiday  ” — so  Charles  Lamb  describes 
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a  part  of  his  school  life  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  I  am  tempted 
to  use  the  phrase  as  I  think  of  my  own  grammar-school  life. 
Comfortable  is  the  single  word  that  expresses  it  best.  The 
school  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and 
girls,  seated  in  one  room.  There  was  a  master,  and  there 
were  two  assistants  who  heard  their  classes  in  recitation 
rooms.  Each  had  a  first  and  a  second  class,  so  that  half  the 
school  was  always  studying  while  the  other  half  was  reciting, 
an  ideal  arrangement. 

We  meandered  thru  the  school  in  the  most  delightfully  ir¬ 
regular  fashion.  The  master’s  first  class  was  the  goal.  The 
most  impetuous  reached  it  in  two  or  three  years;  the  most 
dilatory  never  reached  it.  In  either  case  there  was  no  fuss 
about  it.  There  were  no  formal  examinations;  indeed,  no 
written  examinations  at  all;  no  recitation  marks,  no  records, 
no  percentages,  no  rank  list. 

If  a  child  showed  any  symptoms  of  being  a  “  good  scholar,” 
that  is,  was  quick  to  learn  and  had  a  good  memory,  he 
jumped  from  one  first  class  to  another  without  the  inter¬ 
mediate  steps.  If  he  was  dull  or  lazy,  he  moved  more  slowly 
or  did  not  move  at  all.  The  good  scholars  were  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  class.  No  elaborate 
statistical  records  were  needed  to  prove  ability.  They  never 
are. 

The  most  stupid  of  all  the  stupid  features  of  the  modem 
highly  graded  schools  are  the  intricate,  soul-consuming 
schemes  for  measuring  and  recording  and  tabulating  and  re¬ 
porting  school  work. 

The  process  of  education  as  it  was  then  understood  was 
simple  in  the  extreme.  Our  lessons  were  in  books.  The 
teacher  assigned  them.  We  learned  them.  The  teacher 
heard  us  recite  them.  The  teachers  asked  no  questions  out¬ 
side  the  book  and  taught  us  nothing  of  themselves.  Some 
years  later  I  heard  a  little  boy  attending  the  same  school 
learning  his  history  lesson  at  home.  He  repeated  over  and 
over  again  a  paragraph  in  which  was  the  statement  that  some 
general  fell  “  bravely  fighting  in  the  cause  of  liberty.”  I 
asked  him  which  side  this  general  was  on.  “  I  don’t  know.” 
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“  What  will  you  do  if  your  teacher  asks  you?  ”  “  She  won’t 
ask  me.”  “  How  do  you  know?  ”  “  Because  she  never 
does.” 

Our  course  included  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  physiology.  The  upper 
classes  used  Swan’s  District  school  reader,  then  a  new  book. 
Whenever  a  visitor  appeared,  no  matter  what  was  going  on, 
we  knew  what  to  expect.  “  First  class,  take  reading 
books!  ”  The  class  took  place  in  the  back  of  the  room  and 
read  the  familiar  pieces,  “  Lochiel’s  warning,”  “  Marco 
Bozzaris,”  “  Rienzi’s  address,”  “  The  tent  scene  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,”  and  “  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by 
night.” 

I  can  recall  no  instruction  in  reading  and  no  direction,  ex¬ 
cept,  “Speak  up  loud!”  The  reading  must,  I  think,  have 
been  uniformly  bad,  for  one  girl  stands  out  in  my  memory 
because  she  read  with  feeling.  The  boys  listened  con¬ 
temptuously  and  called  her  “  silly.” 

I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  sneer  at  the  old 
school  readers.  They  have  been  called  “  scrappy  ”  by  emi¬ 
nent  authorities,  but  the  heart  of  many  a  boy  and  girl  has 
responded  to  the  “  P.salm  of  life,”  which  would  not  have 
been  touched  by  the  “  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.”  And 
some  depths  were  reached  by  “  Thanatopsis,”  and  Coleridge’s 
“  Sunrise  hymn,”  and  Derzhaven’s 

“  O  Thou  Eternal  One,  whose  presence  bright, 

All  space  doth  occupy,  all  motion  guide.” 

Byron  was  a  forbidden  author  in  my  home,  as  in  many  others, 
but  his  “  Apostrophe  to  the  ocean,”  and  his  “  Isles  of 
Greece,”  and  the  “  Ball  at  Brussels  ” — scraps,  all  of  them — 
appealed  to  something  in  us  and  made  for  themselves  a 
place. 

I  can  recall  scarcely  an  incident  of  my  other  studies.  Per¬ 
haps  they  made  more  impression  on  others  than  they  did  on 
me.  I  am  sure  I  had  an  abundance  of  time  to  play,  for  the 
recollection  of  “  fox  and  geese,”  and  “  tit-tat-too,”  and  sim¬ 
ilar  games  played  slyly  with  my  seat-mate,  is  very  fresh.  I 
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think  time  hung  heavily  on  our  hands,  for  I  recollect  chal¬ 
lenging  him  to  see  who  could  write  the  longest  list  of  animals 
and  trees. 

We  ciphered  thru  Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic,  not  the  National, 
learned  all  the  rules  and  exceptions  in  Goold  Brown’s  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  parsed  according  to  them,  and  committed  to 
treacherous  memories  Goodrich’s  History  and  Cutter’s  Physi¬ 
ology.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  all  this  work  counted  for 
something,  but  the  best  part  of  my  education  was  going  on 
outside  of  it  all. 

In  the  schoolhouse  were  the  remains  of  one  of  Horace 
Mann’s  old  District  School  Libraries.  I  never  saw  the  books 
used  in  school,  but  I  was  allowed  as  a  special  favor  to  take 
some  home.  There  were  biographies  of  eminent  men,  and 
Goldsmith’s  Animated  nature,  which  delighted  me,  tho  I  have 
learned  since  that  poor  Goldsmith  knew  nothing  about  ani¬ 
mated  nature.  Best  of  all  that  I  can  remember  was  Pres¬ 
cott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  which  I 
read  aloud  at  home.  I  could  not  have  been  twelve  years  old, 
but  those  thrilling  scenes  are  more  fresh  in  my  memory  than 
if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday.  I  count  the  reading  aloud  of 
good  authors  the  most  effective  means  of  learning  spelling, 
grammar,  and  rhetoric.  The  eye  becomes  keen  to  observe 
form,  and  the  ear  is  attuned  to  orderly  and  rhythmic  sound. 
No  amount  of  study  of  rules  and  definitions  can  take  its 
place. 

Even  a  summer  holiday  may  have  its  mishaps,  its  clouds 
and  storms.  So  the  general  comfort  of  our  school  life  was 
disturbed  by  days  of  indiscriminate  and  unreasoning  severity. 
Generally  the  discipline  was  lax  in  the  extreme.  The  as¬ 
sistants  assumed  no  responsibility  for  conduct.  If  any  dis¬ 
order  occurred  in  the  recitation  room  the  offender  was  sent 
to  report  to  the  master.  We  stood  just  outside  the  door 
until  the  master  saw  us  and  summoned  us  to  his  desk.  There 
were  days  when  he  persistently  refused  to  see  us,  and  we 
returned  when  we  chose.  If  we  forced  ourselves  upon  his 
notice  he  would  chuck  us  under  the  chin  and  tell  us  to  be 
good  boys. 
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The  schoolroom  was  on  the  second  floor.  A  boy  would 
ask  if  he  might  go  out  and  sweep  the  entry.  Permission  was 
given.  Soon  another  boy  would  make  the  same  request,  and 
then  another  and  another,  until  a  dozen  would  be  amusing 
themselves  sliding  down  the  stair-rails.  By  and  by  the  mas¬ 
ter  would  seem  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  exodus  and  would 
send  a  messenger  to  call  us  in.  I  have  seen  a  group  of  boys 
in  the  middle  of  a  school  session  playing  in  an  unused  engine- 
house  that  stood  on  the  school  lot,  rolling  the  engine  wheels 
down  the  stairs  and  playing  ball  with  the  leather  buckets. 

But  when  the  wind  sat  in  the  other  direction  they  were 
fortunate  who  got  thru  a  half  day  without  feeling  his  rattan 
or  ferule.  One  day  he  was  notified  by  an  assistant  that  her 
class  did  not  know  the  history  lesson.  Without  a  question 
he  feruled  every  scholar  around  the  class  and  back,  an  im¬ 
partial  administration  of  injustice. 

On  the  day  when  Professor  Webster  was  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  Dr.  Parkman  the  boys  cut  paper  effigies,  fastened 
a  slip-noose  about  the  neck,  and  attaching  the  end  of  the 
string  to  a  “  spit-ball,”  threw  it  against  the  ceiling.  The 
dangling  images  attested  the  boys’  respect  for  justice,  as  well 
as  their  love  of  fun. 

I  think  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  was  low.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  under  such  a  regime?  There  were  profanity 
and  obscenity.  The  out-buildings  were  uncared  for,  and 
were  shocking  alike  to  the  moral  and  the  physical  senses. 
This  condition  of  things  was  almost  universal  until  a  much 
later  date. 

During  the  last  year  of  our  grammar-school  course  there 
came  a  new  master,  who  taught  the  school  as  well  as  kept  it. 
He  was  alert,  keen,  and  severe.  He  had  no  mercy  for  the 
vicious  and  no  respect  for  the  dull.  But  he  knew  how  to 
stimulate  those  who  could  and  would  learn  to  their  utmost 
effort.  He  tolerated  no  superficial  work.  His  keen  ques¬ 
tioning  went  to  the  root  of  things,  and  under  him  arith¬ 
metic  and  grammar  became  luminous.  He  set  us  at  work 
on  Farrar’s  Problems,  introduced  Parker’s  Exercises  in  Eng¬ 
lish  composition,  and  drilled  us  in  the  acrobatics  of  mental 
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arithmetic.  He  was  the  only  person  I  had  known  in  school 
who  could  be  called  a  teacher. 

j  Getting  out  of  the  grammar  school  was  easy.  The  door 
was  always  open.  Every  year  there  was  a  public  examina¬ 
tion  day,  a  show  performance  when  the  children  read  to  the 
admiring  parents  the  piece  which  they  knew  by  heart,  re¬ 
cited  the  lessons  on  which  they  had  been  drilled,  and  read 
the  simple  compositions  on  which  the  teachers  had  bestowed 
much  labor.  I  read  one  on  the  “  History  of  a  sheet  of  paper.” 
Congratulatory  speeches  by  the  committeemen  and  the  min¬ 
isters  closed  the  performance.  There  were  no  diplomas,  no 
'  graduation.  Scholars  spent  as  many  years  in  the  master’s 
first  class  as  they  chose,  then  dropped  out  quietly. 

For  entrance  to  the  high  school  there  was  a  special  written 
examination  given  by  the  committee  to  all  who  applied.  Its 
main  purpose  was  to  fit  the  size  of  the  entering  class  to  the 
size  of  the  schoolroom.  So  the  standard  from  year  to  year 
was  a  shifting  one. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  covered  three  years. 
It  was  a  curious  compound.  In  recent  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  election  of  studies  the  opponents  of  change  lay  great 
stress  on  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  school  authorities, 

I  contrasting  it  with  the  ”  mere  caprice  ”  of  students.  But  no 
schoolboy  in  the  freedom  of  wildest  caprice  would  devise  for 
himself  a  course  of  study  more  absurd  than  the  one  pre¬ 
scribed  for  us  all  by  the  wise  and  experienced  principal  and 
his  official  superiors,  the  ministers  and  doctors.  The  students 
in  the  old  academy  which  the  high  school  superseded  could 
not  have  failed  to  find  more  agreeable  and  profitable  work 
than  confronted  us. 

There  were  never  more  than  two  or  three  boys  at  a  time 
preparing  for  college.  But  the  curriculum  was  planned 
largely  with  them  in  view.  There  were  three  years  of  La.tin, 
and  nearly  half  of  this  time,  sixty  weeks,  was  given  to  Vergil, 
«  because  Harvard  required  for  admission  the  whole  of  the 

I  jEneid.  Non-college  students  read  no  other  Latin  author. 

I  There  was  a  year  of  algebra  and  a  year  of  geometry. 

I  Harvard  required  Worcester’s  Ancient  history.  So  all  the 
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students  spent  the  first  term  on  that  book,  the  driest  com- 
pend  of  names  and  dates  ever  published.  This  was  all  the 
history  in  the  course.  English  was  represented  by  a  year 
of  rhetoric.  A  half  dozen  sciences  had  each  a  term,  and  one 
term  was  given  to  Wayland’s  Moral  science.  There  were  two 
years  of  French.  The  college  boys  took  the  history  and  the 
mathematics,  and  spent  all  the  rest  of  the  time  on  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  an  occasional  dab  at  some  science. 

The  dose  prescribed  for  all  the  students  by  the  educational 
experts  of  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  useful  for  mental  dis¬ 
cipline.  Few  liked  it,  but  this  made  it  all  the  more  effective. 
Some  hated  it.  They  got  the  most  good  out  of  it,  the  “  inner 
resistance  ”  being  greater,  according  to  some  recent  authori¬ 
ties.  But  more  than  half  the  scholars  were  disciplined  out 
of  school  by  it. 

Most  of  them  worried  thru  the  first  year  with  their  history, 
their  algebra,  and  their  Latin  grammar;  the  boys  finding  an 
oasis  in  the  arid  journey  in  a  term  of  natural  philosophy  with 
experiments.  But  early  in  the  second  year  Davies’s  Legendre, 
Jamison’s  Rhetoric,  Andrews’s  Latin  reader,  and  Finney’s 
French  grammar  proved  too  disciplinary  for  the  boys  in  my 
class,  and  of  sixteen  who  entered  all  but  five  struck,  and 
sought  work  which  seemed  to  them  more  closely  connected 
with  the  real  business  of  life.  When  I  recall  the  intellectual 
nausea  which  we  felt,  when  I  think  of  the  misfits  in  all  those 
early  high-school  schemes,  I  am  amused  beyond  measure  to 
hear  men  argue  persistently  for  prescription  of  studies  and 
of  courses. 

I  recall  a  term’s  work  in  botany.  We  began  early  in  the 
winter  with  a  great  text-book  made  up  wholly  of  definitions 
and  a  descriptive  flora.  We  spent  sixteen  weeks  on  this 
work,  and  never  during  it  all  saw  in  the  classroom  a  plant, 
or  a  fragment  of  one.  I  loved  the  woods  and  was  familiar 
with  them.  I  knew  where  to  find  the  earliest  anemones  and 
saxifrage,  and  jacket-and-trousers.  I  picked  all  kinds  of 
berries  as  they  succeeded  each  other.  I  gathered  thorough- 
wort  and  the  cardinal  flower  by  the  water  courses  in  the 
meadows  for  the  family  medicine  chest.  And  I  was  familiar 
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with  the  plant  life  in  my  father’s  garden,  but  nothing  in  that 
school  work  suggested  to  me  that  my  stock  of  information 
was  botany.  Squeers’s  practice  at  Do-the-Boys  Hall  was 
much  more  philosophical.  “  When  a  boy  learns  that  bottiney 
is  a  knowledge  of  plants  he  goes  arid  knows  ’em.” 

Of  all  the  work,  I  recall  with  the  most  unalloyed  pleasure 
my  Greek.  We  followed  the  Harvard  requirements,  which 
in  Greek  were  singularly  unlike  the  Latin.  In  Latin  the  col¬ 
lege  called  for  the  whole  of  the  ^^Ineid,  the  whole  of  the 
Gallic  war,  and  a  good  many  orations  of  Cicero.  But  in 
Greek  it  prescribed  only  Felton’s  Greek  reader,  with  Sopho¬ 
cles’s  Grammar,  both  books  by  Harvard  professors.  That 
Greek  reader  was  scrappy,”  but  it  was  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  suppose  that  was  why  it  was  discarded 
later,  on  the  principle  that  what  boys  liked  they  had  better 
not  have.  “  Mother,”  said  a  small  boy  at  breakfast,  “  this 
can’t  be  health-food.”  “  Why,  my  son  ?  ”  “  It  tastes 

good.” 

I  think  the  variety  in  that  old  book  made  it  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  distinctly  superior  to  the  modern  preparatory  reading. 
The  prose  selections  contained  a  large  number  of  the  Fables 
of  .^sop  and  of  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian.  These  Dialogues, 
so  witty  and  entertaining,  gave  us  glimpses  of  Greek  my¬ 
thology  which  we  could  have  got  from  no  other  source. 

Of  Xenophon  there  were  extracts  from  the  Cyropccdia  and 
Hellenica,  as  well  as  from  the  Anabasis.  There  were  some 
pages  of  Thucydides,  which  taxed  us  to  the  utmost.  (I  no¬ 
tice  that  the  pages  of  my  book  are  especially  stained  and 
worn  in  this  part.)  There  was  a  funeral  oration  of  Lysias 
and  a  specimen  of  Herodotus.  I  am  sure  that  this  was  better 
for  us  than  to  have  spent  all  the  time  on  the  Anabasis.  The 
content  of  our  thought  was  richer  by  far. 

There  was  a  similar  variety  in  the  poetical  selections. 
There  was  a  portion  of  the  Odyssey,  twelve  odes  of  Anacreon, 
a  bit  of  Sappho  and  one  of  Simonides.  There  was  the  song 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  attributed  to  Callistratus, 
said  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  scholium  in  ancient  days. 
There  were  extracts  from  Euripides  (the  Hecuba  and  the 
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Orestes),  and  from  Aristophanes,  and  there  was  the  epitaph 
of  Bion  by  Moschus. 

Thru  this  work  we  were  not  only  brought  into  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Greek  language,  but  into  some  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  in  its  various  forms,  and  into  such 
touch  with  Greek  life  and  such  sympathy  with  the  Greek 
spirit  as  was  possible  for  boys.  We  had  heard  of  Sappho  in 
the  old  reading  book: 

“  The  isles  of  Greece  !  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung.” 

and  when  we  came  to  the  bit  of  Sappho’s  Ode  to  Venus  we 
knew  what  Byron  meant.  Professor  Symonds,  in  his  Greek 
poets,  says,  “  Adequately  to  translate  Sappho  was  beyond  the 
power  of  even  Catullus.”  Where  Catullus  failed  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  at  least  we  satisfied  our  not  too  critical  teacher. 

I  suppose  there  are  professional  reasons  in  abundance  why 
the  more  narrow  and  more  intensive  study  of  one  or  two 
writers  was  soon  after  substituted  by  Harvard  for  the  course 
I  have  described,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  old  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  a  broader  and  more  human  pedagogy. 
That  it  could  make  good  Greek  scholars,  as  well  as  lovers  of 
Greek,  even  under  such  teaching  as  we  had,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  two  other  boys  who  studied  with 
me  led  his  class  in  Greek  thruout  his  college  course,  became 
a  tutor  in  Greek  after  graduating,  and  read  for  his  own  en¬ 
tertainment  his  old  Greek  favorites  until  his  death  last  year. 
This  was  John  E.  Hudson,  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

While  most  of  my  knowledge  of  Greek  disappeared  long 
ago,  one  feeling  has  remained,  that  of  all  studies  Greek  ap¬ 
peals  most  strongly,  because  touching  him  at  the  most  points, 
to  one  who  is  at  once  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of 
leisure. 

One  other  bit  of  that  preparatory  work  has  helped  to 
shape  some  of  my  thinking.  Hudson  and  I  had  not  read 
Caesar  in  course.  We  had  read  our  .(Eneid  and  our  Cicero, 
had  done  some  fairly  stiff  work,  I  think,  for  my  old  Zumpt’s 
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Grammar  shows  some  signs  of  wear,  and  only  Caesar  re¬ 
mained.  So  we  read  the  Commentaries  thru  rapidly  and  joy¬ 
ously,  with  a  bright  woman  for  teacher  who  knew  enough 
of  Latin  to  keep  us  on  the  track,  and  enough  of  boys  to  let 
us  go.  No  lessons  were  assigned.  It  was  no  more  a  task  for 
us  to  learn  of  his  battles  than  it  had  been  for  Caesar  to  fight 
them.  A  man  in  a  New  England  town  meeting  was  wont 
to  close  his  annual  appeal  for  more  school  money  with,  “  Mr. 
Moderator,  I  say,  give  the  kids  a  chance.”  My  experience 
with  Caesar  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  it 
is  good  pedagogy  at  every  stage  and  in  every  study  to  “  give 
the  kids  a  chance.”  We  halter  them  and  hobble  them  and 
then  expect  them  to  go.  As  sensibly  might  a  Roman  chari¬ 
oteer  have  driven  on  the  track  with  an  overhead  check. 

The  gradual  emancipation  of  students  in  the  public  high 
schools  is  an  interesting  study.  How  slowly  the  divine  right 
of  prescription  by  the  learned  gave  way  as  popular  intelli¬ 
gence  increased  and  the  popular  will  became  more  self- 
assertive.  The  first  lines  were  carried  when  Latin  ceased  to 
be  the  sine  qua  non,  and  an  English  course  elevated  itself  to 
an  equality  with  the  old  classical  one.  Another  parallel  gave 
way  when  the  so-called  commercial  studies  had  won  for 
themselves  a  place.  All  the  outworks  having  been  carried, 
the  stanch  defenders  of  the  faith  are  battling  for  the  last 
stronghold,  prescription  within  courses,  while  the  assailants 
are  demanding  elective  studies  thruout.  There  can  be  but 
one  outcome,  logical  and  natural.  The  people  will  have  their 
way,  and  the  heavens  will  not  fall.  That  is  a  very  imperfect 
vision  which  can  see  no  distinction  between  liberty  and  li¬ 
cense.  That  conception  of  moral  order  is  fatally  defective 
which  has  in  it  no  place  for  freedom,  which  confuses  move¬ 
ment  with  chaos,  which  knows  no  alternative  for  absolutism 
but  anarchy. 

As  I  write  this  review  of  my  experience  I  see  that  the  same 
structural  weakness  which  showed  itself  in  narrow  pre¬ 
scription  in  the  high  school  pervaded  all  the  elementary 
school  work  as  well.  Underneath  all  was  a  profound  distrust 
of  nature  as  revealed  in  child  life  and  character. 
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In  the  light  of  my  own  past,  which  after  all  is  typical,  I  see 
how  false  were  the  old  notions  and  how  criminal  are  the 
recent  attempts  to  resuscitate  them.  In  a  circular  of  a  pre¬ 
paratory  school  just  issued  I  read,  “  To  submit  to  intellectual 
drudgery  is  the  first  great  lesson  of  life.”  In  a  school  report 
written  by  a  college  professor  I  read,  ”  What  we  did  because 
we  must  was  of  worth,  not  what  we  did  because  we  liked  it.” 

He  may  speak  for  himself;  he  does  not  speak  for  me.  I 
learned  the  catechism  because  I  must,  and  Worcester’s  His¬ 
tory,  and  a  lot  of  botany — intellectual  drudgery  all  of  it.  But 
I  liked  to  read  and  I  loved  nature,  and  the  effort  to  satisfy 
those  two  innate  cravings  has  enriched  my  life.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  schools  to  know  those  cravings  and  to  direct 
and  satisfy  them.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was 
ready  to  “  mount  up  on  wings  as  eagles,  to  run  and  not  be 
weary,  to  walk  and  not  faint.” 

It  was  not  at  all  a  case  of  “  Pegasus  in  pound.”  It  was  only 
a  boy,  one  of  a  hundred,  each  with  an  individuality  of  his 
own,  which  it  was  somebody’s  business  to  understand  and 
respect  and  minister  to.  It  was  not  a  question  of  work  or 
no  work.  It  never  is  with  a  boy.  He  puts  into  what  has 
meaning  for  him  all  the  bounding  energies  of  his  being.  No 
boy  ever  chooses  the  easiest  path  to  a  summit  which  he  wants 
lo  reach.  Alps  do  not  daunt  him  if  his  Italy  lies  beyond. 

There  are  three  supreme  motives  by  which  the  world’s 
work  gets  itself  done — necessity,  duty,  and  interest.  Neces¬ 
sity  does  its  work  haltingly,  duty  does  its  work  resolutely, 
interest  does  its  work  eagerly.  Necessity  does  its  work 
skimpingly,  duty  does  its  work  honestly,  interest  does  its 
work  generously.  During  all  my  school  life  necessity  was 
laid  upon  me,  and  I  did  my  work  accordingly;  duty  was 
preached  to  me,  not  wholly  without  effect,  I  hope;  but  in¬ 
terest  was  forced  to  make  its  way  without  recognition  and 
without  help. 

George  H.  Martin 

Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Editor  has  done  me  the  honor 
of  inviting  me  to  join  this  discussion  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
because  I  received  none  of  my  education  in  the  universities  of 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  I  may  be  able  to  approach  the 
question  with  something  of  the  detachment,  the  plain  speak¬ 
ing,  of  the  si>ectator.  In  any  case,  a  foreigner’s  opinion,  based 
on  personal  experience  of  numerous  types,  is  not  without 
interest. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  most  of  the 
f>other  arises  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which  many  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  of  the  higher  education  find  themselves  now. 
They  are  developing  from  the  college  to  the  university  status. 
So  far  as  they  appeal  to  si)ecific  constituencies,  IxDund  by 
specific  conventions,  the  majority,  possibly,  even  of  our  fully 
fledged  universities,  still  occupy  this  equivocal  position.  Every¬ 
one  knows,  for  example,  that  many  respectable  gentlemen, 
more  or  less  connected  with  academic  work,  would  vastly  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  a  non-smoker  or  abstainer  in  a  professorial  chair 
than  have  it  in  the  occupancy  of  one  whose  chief  qualification 
happened  to  be  eminence  in  his  subject.  To  them  a  university 
is  a  place — ^not  an  organization — where  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  is  in  direct  ratio  to  matters  absolutely  unconnected 
with  the  subject  he  professes.  Such  cyclopean  philistinism  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  “  college  idea  ” — nay,  of  the  “  college 
idea  ”  as  twisted  by  American  conditions.  Now,  what 
it  cannot  fathom  is  that  the  problem  of  academic  freedom 
does  not  touch  the  college  proper,  whereas  this  freedom  is 
the  prime  necessity  in  a  university.  For  a  college  is  a 
society  where  any  tolerable  graduate  of  a  third-class  school 
may  be  furnished  with  a  top-dressing  upon  the  beggarly  ele- 
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merits  acquired  already;  a  society,  that  is,  where  he  must  be 
viewed  as  a  callow  youth,  developed  neither  in  intellect  nor  in 
character.  Consequently,  the  methods  and  standpoint  of  the 
school  continue  to  be  in  order.  It  is  a  society,  further,  where 
any  amiable  person,  thoroly  representative  of  the  average  man, 
may  fill  a  chair,  with  comfort  to  himself,  while  retailing,  in 
fifty-five-minute  doses,  information  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
dispensed  by  the  ordinary  schoolmaster.  The  balance  of  his 
time  he  may  occupy,  most  advantageously  to  his  scholars,  in 
inoculating  them  with  the  proprieties  dearest  to  the  sect  or 
section  which  has  been  so  generous,  and  so  misguided,  as  to 
gift  him  the  portentous  title,  “  professor.”  The  real  difficulty 
is  that  our  universities  are  still  afflicted  with  such  survivals. 
And  where  their  stuffy  atmosphere  lingers,  academic  freedom 
is  exposed  to  the  most  insidious  of  all  dangers,  the  danger  from 
within.  Your  pious,  or  impious,  founder  can  lay  down  his 
conditions,  and  your  institution  can  take  or  leave.  As  a  rule, 
in  my  own  observation,  when  he  has  given  to  a  university,  it  is 
not  he,  but  internal  dame-school  ideas,  that  endanger  Lehrfrei- 
heit.  I  have  been  informed,  for  istance,  that  there  actually 
are  university  ( !)  professors,  their  college  milk-teeth  still  un¬ 
cast  evidently,  who,  not  content  with  girding  at  their  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  never  been  anything  but  university  men, 
think  to  “advance  ”  matters  by  dropping  insinuations  about 
private  character,  presurmising  that  originality  breeds  “  bad  in¬ 
fluence.”  Of  course  their  unconsciousness  that  anxiety  about 
the  outside  of  the  platter  is  the  unfailing  mark  of  the  busy¬ 
body,  and  that  the  busybody  is  invariably  an  intellectual  anaemic, 
creates  amusement.  And,  with  similar  plainness,  time  fights 
for  the  expert  scholar,  even  if,  proverbially,  old  women  of  both 
sexes  die  hard.  In  a  university  where,  above  all  things,  men 
in  a  world  of  men  form  the  primary  requisite,  this,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  mere  “  professor  ”  in  a  world  of  boys,  is  the  most 
subtle  and  pervasive  obstacle  to  freedom.  To  a  European- 
trained  scholar  the  possibility  of  such  developments  is  almost 
incredible  and,  when  credible,  monstrous.  Perhaps  the  single 
way  to  guard  against  it  is  to  see  that  cosmopolitan  manners, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  world  outside  a 
provincial  vicinage,  rather  than  book-learning,  form  one  ac- 
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quirement  of  appointees.  For,  in  a  university,  especially  on 
the  faculty,  the  combination  of  the  intellectual  smug  with 
the  moral  prig  spells  the  monumental  calamity.  On  the 
whole,  then,  internal  conditions  which,  mercifully,  are 
slowly  passing  away,  not  officious  founders,  constitute  the 
danger.  The  millionaire  may  be  a  partisan,  he  is  seldom  a 
complacent  pragmatist.  Besides,  he  is  apt  to  be  perfectly 
aware  that  the  average  man,  corseted  and  straitened  by  the 
half-truths  of  average  commonplace,  never  made  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  any  sort;  altho  he  is  not  so  aware  that  this  intolerant, 
and  intolerable,  individual  clogs  the  spiritual  machinery — 
which  is  the  machinery — all  too  often  and  too  successfully. 
So  long  as  our  faculties  divide  between  men  whose  open¬ 
ness  to  ideas  would  ornament  any  university,  and  others 
who  would  faint  or  die  were  an  original  idea  to  strike  them, 
so  long  will  the  cry  about  academic  freedom  go  up.  For 
the  man  who  lacks  ideas  salves  himself  in  the  usual  way — by 
damning  sins  he  has  no  mind  to.  Moreover,  the  founder  de¬ 
scends  from  the  sky  at  intervals  ind  with  the  definite  aims  of  a 
special  providence;  but  you  are  set  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  reac¬ 
tionary — he  taints  the  circumambient  air.  Obviously,  in  the 
very  rare  cases  where  the  founder  lives  with  the  foundationers, 
you  have  the  academic  Hades. 

If,  then,  we  absolve  the  founder,  save  in  isolated  instances, 
and  trace  the  more  serious  trouble  to  internal  limitations  con¬ 
nected  with  transition,  what  of  the  remanent  causes  of  diffi¬ 
culty  ? 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  trouble  must,  I  think,  be  charged 
partly  to  a  tendency  of  modern  society,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
inseparable  from  certain  subjects  of  common  inquiry.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  trend  of  civilization  for  several  generations  has 
been  such  that  men  palliate,  or  overlook,  transition  ideas  will¬ 
ingly  enough,  if  they  can  but  be  made  subservient  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  material  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
matters  of  vast  complexity  come  under  review,  the  human  mind 
has  evinced  an  ineradicable  inclination  to  rest  satisfied  with 
conventional,  commonplace,  or  customary  opinions.  To  take 
instances :  The  storm-center  of  academic  freedom  has  shifted 
no  less  than  five  times  since  the  Renascence,  and,  of  the  five. 
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four  fall  within  the  nineteenth  century.  First  the  fight  raged 
round  astronomy,  then  moved  successively  thru  geology  and 
biology  to  philosophy.  Now  it  concentrates  on  economics. 
The  abstract,  or  technical,  character  of  astronomy  has  served 
to  convert  all  to  the  Copernican  theory.  For  similar  reasons, 
Lyell’s  discoveries  meet  with  no  opposition,  and  Darwin’s  are 
in  the  fair  way  to  the  same  haven,  while  philosophy  has  allied 
itself  so  closely  with  the  biological  and  historical  sciences,  or 
folk  comprehend  its  ultimate  bearing  so  little,  that  it  is  left  to 
its  own  devices.  With  economics  the  case  stands  far  other¬ 
wise.  Incapable  of  the  abstract  or  technical  demonstration 
possible  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  loaded  with  some  of  the 
complex  problems  of  philosophy, — the  ethical,  for  instance, — 
its  central  doctrines  cannot  be  grasped  without  lifelong  study, 
and  its  characteristic  conclusions  excite  angry  passions.  Thus, 
the  inexpert  prefer  either  to  hold  by  the  dead  analyses  of  the 
Manchester  school,  or  approach  the  open  questions  with  strong 
personal  bias.  I  take  my  own  case.  I  am  no  economist,  but  I 
cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  me  why  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  believes  it  to  be  wise  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  by  Act  of  Congress.  “  British  training,”  someone  will 
say,  and  rightly,  no  doubt.  Yet,  after  all,  the  question  is  one 
about  which  neither  of  us  is  entitled  to  an  opinion.  It  is  enor¬ 
mously  complex,  and  so  we  both  conceive  of  its  solution  after 
the  easy  fashion — the  one  familiar  to  us.  Now,  the  tendency 
of  the  academic  expert  to  deal  very  cavalierly  with  the  familiar, 
especially  in  complicated  matters,  raises  popular  astonishment 
and  calls  forth  popular  protest.  So  long  as  political  economy 
remains  a  useful  famulus  in  the  house  of  commercialism,  it  is 
pampered.  But  the  moment  it  proceeds  to  deal  with  problems 
round  which  popular  opinion  has  crystallized,  trouble  l)egins. 
Of  this  fact,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  university  to  take 
notice.  If  we  see  to  it  that  our  investigators  do  not  bruit 
abroad,  in  season  and  out,  bizarre  and  unproved  theories,  treat¬ 
ing  them  as  if  they  were  positive  truths,  we  have  taken  our  pre¬ 
cautions.  For  the  rest,  our  duty  must  remain  ever  to  truth  and 
to  truth  only.  And,  in  the  deepest  sense,  truth  can  never  be 
dammed  back  or  overturned.  Moreover,  the  real  investigator 
demands  freedom,  because  for  him,  and  necessarily,  truth  never 
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is,  but  always  is  to  be.  The  difficult  matter  of  point  of  view 
arises  to  complicate  the  issue. 

Accordingly,  the  founder  is  well  within  his  right  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  gift,  he  states  clearly  the  conditions  and 
objects  for  which  he  bestows  it,  and 'allows  the  beneficiary  uni¬ 
versity  to  answer  yea  or  nay.  Apart  from  this,  he  will  dis¬ 
play  the  truest  wisdom,  and  the  truest  care  for  the  welfare  of 
his  gift,  if  he  adopt  Lord  Gifford’s  memorable  words  in  the 
Deed  of  his  great  endowment  in  the  Scottish  universities :  “  The 
lecturers  appointed  shall  be  subjected  to  no  test  of  any  kind,  and 
shall  not  be  required  to  take  any  oath, or  to  emit  or  subscribeany 
declaration  of  belief,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  any  kind  .  .  . 
provided  only  that  the  patrons  will  use  diligence  to  secure  that 
they  be  sincere  lovers  of  and  earnest  inquirers  after  truth.” 
The  founder,  being  usually  a  practical  man,  ought  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  advertisement  like  martyrdom.  Let  the  gift 
be  dedicated  to  si^ecific  purposes;  or,  otherwise,  let  well  alone, 
seeing  that  “  sincere  lovers  of  and  earnest  inquirers  after 
truth  ”  are  harried  enough  from  within. 

R.  M.  Wenley 

University  ok  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


In  his  able  and  temperate  defense  of  academic  freedom  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  Professor 
Dewey  points  out  the  danger  of  undue  dogmatism  and  of  par¬ 
tisanship  “  wherever  the  scientific  method  is  only  partially  at¬ 
tained,”  as  is  the  case  in  many  mo<lem  branches  of  learning. 
He  thinks  that  “  it  is  possible  to  confuse  loyalty  to  truth  with 
self-conceit  in  the  assertion  of  personal  opinion,”  and  that  “  it 
is  possible  to  identify  courage  with  bumptiousness.”  This  is 
all  very  true,  and  it  is  true  too  that  a  sensible,  tactful  man  will 
avoid  difficulties  where  one  with  less  mental  poise  will  simply 
create  them.  Tact  is  needed  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the 
true  university  teacher  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  necessities  in  exercising  his  function  as  a  priest  of  the 
truth. 

Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  mis¬ 
take  real  courage  for  “  bumptiousness,”  and  loyalty  to  the  truth 
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for  self-conceit,  as  to  do  the  reverse.  No  doubt  there  were  not 
a  few  in  the  days  gone  by  who  looked  upon  men  like  Socrates, 
Galileo,  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  as  “  bumptious  ”  and  self-con¬ 
ceited.  Indeed,  is  not  every  man  who  expresses  views  which 
run  counter  to  the  temporary  interests,  passions,  and  prejudices 
of  his  surroundings  in  danger  of  being  called  self-conceited  and 
bumptious?  Even  the  gentle  Socrates  managed  to  give 
offense,  and  there  was  One  yet  gentler  than  he  who  did  not 
escape  censure. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too  much  tact.  There  is  a 
point  at  which  tact  vanishes  into  diplomacy  that  comes  pretty 
close  to  intellectual  dishonesty,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  sin  more  on  this  side  than  on  the  other.  It  is  this  diplo¬ 
matic  spirit,  this  fear  of  getting  into  trouble,  that  keeps  us  quiet 
when  we  ought  to  talk  out,  and  tends  to  weaken  our  sympathy 
for  the  men  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  institutions  in  the  land  would  look  with 
suspicion  upon  a  professor  who  had  sacrificed  his  f>osition  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Many  would  sympathize 
with  him  perhaps,  but  after  all  wouldn’t  they  bar  their  doors 
against  him?  We  distrust  people  who  make  a  fuss,  and  we  do 
not  like  to  get  into  a  fight  ourselves.  Some  years  ago  when 
Paulsen’s  Introduction  to  philosophy  was  first  published,  I  was 
informed  by  persons  who  thought  they  knew,  that  few  univer¬ 
sities  would  dare  to  use  the  book,  and  I  afterward  heard  of  pro¬ 
fessors  in  State  universities  who  were  anxious,  but  afraid,  to 
introduce  the  work.  One  man  was  afraid  to  use  Paulsen’s 
Ethics  as  a  text-book  because  of  the  author’s  attitude  on  the 
temperance  question. 

I  am  not  as  sure  as  Professor  Dewey  is  that  there  have  been 
no  real  violations  of  academic  freedom  in  true  universities. 
Of  course  if  we  characterize  all  persons  as  “  bumptious  ”  who 
get  into  trouble,  as  the  tendency  is,  and  call  only  such  institu¬ 
tions  true  universities  in  which  violations  cannot  occur,  we 
shall  have  easy  sailing.  But  not  all  persons  who  come  into 
conflict  with  their  surroundings  are  bumptious.  Besides,  we 
should  be  willing  to  put  up  with  a  fair  share  of  tactlessness  in 
the  interests  of  academic  freedom.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
we  so  seldom  hear  of  tactlessness  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
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teach  agreeable  views,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  is  not  offensive 
enough  to  call  for  summary  punishment.  During  the  first 
free-silver  campaign  certain  sound-money  professors  who  gave 
public  utterance  to  the  faith  that  was  in  them  were  praised  for 
their  good  judgment  and  patriotism,  but  afterward,  when  the 
same  men  expressed  heterodox  opinions  on  imperialism,  they 
were  ridiculed  as  ignorant,  unpractical,  and  even  impudent 
“  college-professors,”  and  advised  to  stick  to  their  lasts.  “  Ja, 
Bauer,  das  ist  ganz  et  was  anderes!  ”  The  truth  is,  when  a 
man  teaches  an  unpopular  doctrine  his  faults  suddenly  loom  up 
before  us,  and  we  begin  to  remember  all  his  past  sins.  It  is  not 
hard  to  find  a  weakness  somewhere  in  such  a  person  and  to 
exaggerate  it  into  a  dangerous  vice,  and  if  it  is  not  lack  of  tact, 
it  will  be  something  else,  “  for  we  are  sinners  all.”  We  had 
an  example  of  that  not  long  ago  when  a  university  teacher  was 
first  accused  of  lack  of  taste,  then  of  incompetency,  then  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  his  institution,  then  of  characterlessness,  and  finally 
of  all  of  them  together.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  men  who  teach 
”  false  ”  doctrine  always  turn  out  to  have  neither  character  nor 
capacity  ? 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  this ;  There  are  no  viola¬ 
tions  of  Jfrademic  freedom  in  many  institutions  because  care  is 
taken  to  admit  only  those  teachers  whose  views  are  known  (or 
supposed)  to  be  satisfactory  beforehand.  The  rule  here  is  to 
give  the  teacher  full  freedom  to  teach  what  he  believes,  but 
first  to  make  sure  that  he  believes  the  right  thing.  I  have 
heard  of  several  cases  of  this  kind. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  problem  of  academic  freedom  is 
completely  solved  in  this  country.  It  may  be  in  most  of  the 
largest  universities,  and  their  example  will  of  course  help  to 
strengthen  the  cause  in  the  smaller  ones.  But  here,  as  every¬ 
where  else,  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  strong  protests  that  have  been  raised  against 
seeming  attempts  to  interfere  with  academic  freedom,  the  uni¬ 
versities  which  have  the  hardest  battles  to  fight  would  be 
seriously  handicapped.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  An¬ 
drews  affair  in  the  East,  and  the  publicity  given  to  it,  saved 
many  a  Western  institution  from  taking  a  step  which  it  would 
have  regretted  later  on.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  such  a  des- 
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perate  thing  to  turn  out  gold  men  (even  tactful  ones)  until 
the  rule  was  worked  the  other  way.  Then  the  injustice  of  this 
sort  of  business  became  evident,  and  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
fair  play  had  a  chance  to  assert  itself.  There  are  some  un¬ 
written  chapters  of  university  history  that  would,  if  published,, 
make  interesting  reading. 

The  evils  touched  upon  by  Professor  Dewey  in  the  second 
part  of  his  paf>er  are  also  worthy  of  attention.  The  money 
problem  is  a  vital  one.  The  fear  of  diverting  possible  gifts  or 
appropriations  has  a  paralyzing  effect  on  many  institutions. 
During  the  legislative  periods  in  the  different  States  many  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  educational  institutions  are  afraid  to  speak 
above  a  whisper.  The  desire  for  a  large  enrollment  also  exer¬ 
cises  a  pernicious  influence.  The  authorities,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  demand  results;  the  effects  of  scholarship  and  of 
attachment  to  high  ideals  are  intangible  things;  a  large  student 
corps  is  a  visible  sign  of  success,  one  that  will  impress  doubters 
and  silence  opposition ;  hence  the  dread  of  doing  anything  that 
might  diminish  numbers.  Administrative  work  is  another 
bugbear  and  turns  the  energies  of  many  a  man  into  channels 
not  originally  chosen  by  him.  But  that  is  not  all.  There  is 
danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  men  who  are  good 
mixers  and  managers,  men  who  can  attract  student^  and  gifts, 
not  by  their  work  as  scholars  and  teachers,  but  by  their  talents 
as  advertisers  and  boomers.  Perhaps  such  forces  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  pioneer  institutions;  the  danger  lies  in  preferring  them 
to  the  silent  scholars  whose  work  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  valuable 
as  theirs. 

With  the  paper  of  Judge  Parker  on  the  rights  of  donors  I 
cannot  agree  on  any  point  except  as  to  the  light  of  certain  in¬ 
stitutions  and  parties  to  propagate  their  creed.  If  a  donor 
wishes  to  have  his  opinions  presented,  and  these  opinions  are  not 
antagonistic  to  the  highest  good,  there  is  of  course  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  establish  an  institution  where  this  can  be 
(lone,  only  such  an  institution  would  not  be  a  university,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  for  it  to  pretend  to  be  one.  No  university  has 
the  moral  right  to  accept  money  with  the  understanding  that 
it  is  to  be  used  in  propagating  certain  theories.  The  function 
of  the  university  is  to  teach  the  truth,  and  it  cannot  promise  to 
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accept  as  true  in  the  future  what  may  now  seem  to  be  true.  It 
is  just  as  wrong  for  a  university  to  take  money  on  condition 
that  it  will  teach  a  certain  doctrine  as  it  is  for  a  judge  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  will  render  certain  decisions  before  hearing  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Judge  Parker  believes  that  a  professor  should  have  the 
right  to  teach  “  all  that  has  been  taught,  and  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  accepted  by  those  who 
represent  the  highest  cultivation  of  our  present  civilization.” 
But  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  Does  the  donor  necessarily  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  cultivation  of  our  present  civilization?  Can 
we  allow  the  donor  to  assume  the  role  of  umpire?  Must  not 
the  workers  in  the  particular  field  themselves  be  the  judges  of 
the  truth,  and  should  we  prohibit  individual  workers  from  stat¬ 
ing  their  views  until  their  colleagues  have  taken  a  ballot  on  the 
question?  Such  a  procedure  would  certainly  interfere  with 
progress,  and  must  be  condemned  unless  we  are  willing  to  re¬ 
gard  progress  itself  as  an  evil. 

Frank  Thilly 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbus,  Mo. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  DONORS' 

After  graduation  from  college  it  was  my  fortune  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  in  a  large  law  office  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
the  course  of  this  apprenticeship  I  found  that  we  clerks  were 
given  two  classes  of  cases  to  try :  those  unimportant  cases  which 
the  members  of  the  firm  felt  so  sure  would  be  won  that  it  made 
no  difference  who  presented  them;  and  the  cases  which  were 
so  sure  to  be  lost  that  they  were  unwilling  to  try  them  them¬ 
selves. 

When  I  received  the  invitation  from  your  committee  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  on  the  freedom  of  speech  in  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  represent  the  rights  of  donors.  I  said  to  myself: 
”  Does  this  mean  that  the  donors  have  no  rights,  or  does  it 
mean  that  the  rights  of  the  donors  are  so  well  settled  that  it 
makes  no  difference  what  is  said  about  them  ?  ”  And  it  is  in 
something  of  that  spirit  with  which  I  used  to  go  up  to  the 

’  Report  of  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  39,  1901. 
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courthouse  that  I  meet  you  to-day,  feeling  that  whatever  I  may 
say  will  have  very  little  influence  upon  your  judgment. 

Donors  readily  divide  themselves  into  three  classes:  those 
who  have  given;  those  who  are  giving;  and  those  who  are 
about  to  give.  The  rights  of  the  two  latter  classes  are  so  clear, 
and  they  are  so  well  able  to  enforce  them,  that  we  may  elimi¬ 
nate  them  from  our  discussion  this  afternoon.  Those  who  are 
giving  may  cease  to  give;  those  who  are  about  to  give  may,  of 
course,  refrain  from  giving. 

The  attitude  of  an  educational  institution  toward  a  donor  is 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  a  fisherman  toward  a  fish.  Your 
presiding  officer,  whose  skill  as  an  angler  is  second  only  to  his 
ability  as  a  president,  will  understand  what  I  mean.  When 
the  fish  is  in  the  water  how  careful  the  fisherman  is  to  do  noth¬ 
ing — to  make  no  sound  or  movement  which  may  affect  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  the  fish.  These  ideas  of  the  fish  may  be  mere  preju¬ 
dices,  but  they  have  the  angler’s  respect.  Nothing  is  too  good 
for  that  fish,  the  choicest  fly  in  the  angler’s  fly-book  is  at  his 
disposal.  How  carefully  the  angler  casts  the  fly,  and  how 
temptingly  he  makes  it  ripple  over  the  water ;  and  when  the  fish 
is  hooked  his  whole  attention — especially  if  the  fish  is  a  large 
one — is  given  to  managing  the  fish.  How  careful  he  is  to 
give  him  line  enough,  just  at  the  right  time,  and  then  how  cau¬ 
tiously  yet  firmly  he  reels  him  in.  At  last  the  fish  is  in  the 
net;  with  no  gentle  hand  the  angler  grabs  him  by  the  gills, 
breaks  his  neck,  and  throws  him  into  the  basket.  Has  the  fish 
in  the  basket  any  rights  ? 

We  believe  that  donors  have  rights.  We  would  prefer  to 
put  it,  however  (and  we  trust  we  may  show  our  reasons  for 
doing  so  later),  that  institutions  of  learning  are  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  their  donors.  The  donor  has  no  legal  rights,  except  to 
see  that  the  money  or  gifts  which  he  has  given  are  applied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charter  of  the  institution  to  which  he  has  given 
them.  There  are  conditional  gifts,  where  the  donor  has  the 
right  to  insist  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions,  but,  mark 
you !  his  rights  there  are  not  the  rights  of  a  donor,  but  of  an 
owner,  based  upon  what  he  has  held  back  from  his  gift ;  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  say  that  the  donor  as  a  donor  has  no  legal  rights, 
except  that  which  we  have  stated,  namely,  the  right  to  insist 
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that  his  money  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter  of  the  institution  to  which  he  has  given  it.  There  are, 
however,  in  this  world  rights  which  are  far  more  important 
and  far  more  binding  than  those  which  can  be  asserted  by  civil 
process. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  our.  successful  institutions  of  learning 
have  so  much  of  life  in  themselves  that  they  are  more  than  mere 
corix>rations;  that  they  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  indi¬ 
viduality;  that  there  is  an  element  of  personality  in  them  which 
makes  them,  instead  of  ordinary  coq^orations,  living,  almost 
breathing,  entities,  having  a  life,  an  atmosphere  of  their  own? 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  extent  to  which  this  element  of  i)er- 
sonality  is  develoi>ed  measures  the  extent  of  the  success  of  the 
college  or  university?  We  si)eak  of  our  alma  mater,  and  our 
hearts  thrill  and  glow  at  the  recollection  of  what?  A  cluster 
of  old  buildings,  a  group  of  learned  and  venerable  professors — 
for  somehow  our  professors  always  seem  to  us  learned  and 
venerable,  even  tho  our  experience  in  life  has  since  taught  us 
that  some  of  them  may  have  been  childish  and  narrow ;  is  it  not 
rather  the  recollection  of  a  warm  and  living  influence  which 
clothed  those  old  buildings  and  that  group  of  men  with  a  warm 
and  living  personality  which  thrills  us  to-day  as  we  think  of  it? 
"  Fair  Harvard  ’’  is  more  than  a  coqxDration  to  those  who  have 
worn  the  crimson.  “  Old  Yale  ”  is  a  living  personality  to  the 
wearers  of  the  blue. 

Now  then,  if  we  grant  this  element  of  personality  in  a  uni¬ 
versity,  it  also  follows  that  a  university  or  college,  or  institu¬ 
tion  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  must  to  that  extent  be  subject  to 
the  laws  wdiich  govern  i)ersons  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
As  l>etween  man  and  man  every  gift  implies  an  obligation,  or 
rather,  every  gift  creates  an  obligation,  and  we  have  no  words 
too  strong  for  our  condemnation  of  those  who  forget  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  gratitude.  Debts  of  honor  cannot  lie  enforced  by 
civil  process,  but  the  man  of  integrity  is  much  more  careful  to 
see  that  the  debt  which  was  based  solely  upon  his  word  is  met 
than  he  is  to  see  that  the  obligations  for  which  he  can  be 
readied  in  the  courts  are  fulfilled.  So  then,  if  we  have  rea¬ 
soned  correctly,  the  rights  of  the  donors,  or  rather  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  institutions  to  their  donors,  are  based  upon  the  ordi- 
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nary  laws  of  gratitude,  of  honor,  and  of  morality  which  obtain 
between  man  and  man,  and  they  are  for  that  reason  more  bind¬ 
ing  and  should  have  more  weight  and  infinitely  more  respect 
than  those  obligations  which,  like  the  instance  cited  by  Mr. 
McKelway,  are  based  upon  a  creed  that  is  walled  up  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  church. 

I  did  not  like,  and  I  do  not  like,  the  way  this  subject  is  stated. 
The  rights  of  donors  and  the  obligation  of  an  institution  to 
maintain  freedom  of  si>eech  are  set  over,  the  one  against  the 
other.  The  implication  is  that  if  donors  have  any  rights  they 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  freedom  of  speech  in  our  institu¬ 
tions;  and  that,  if  we  are  to  maintain  this  freedom  of  speech,  it 
can  only  be  by  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  donors. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  rights  of  donors  which  I , 
would  like  to  emphasize  here.  The  peculiarity  of  these  rights 
is  this :  the  moment  the  donor  elects  to  enforce  them,  he  loses 
them.  If  I  have  given  you  a  gift  you  are  under  obligation  to 
me.  You  recognize  it;  but  if  I  recognize  it,  if  I  try  to  enforce  a 
right  which  arises  from  a  gift,  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  giver;  I 
have  degraded  the  gift  into  a  mere  bargain — a  quid  pro  quo — 
and  I  have  canceled  your  obligation  which  was  based  upon  the 
gift.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  a  donor  attempts  to  unduly  inter¬ 
fere  and  dictate  what  shall  be  taught  or  what  shall  be  said  in 
the  institution  to  which  he  has  given,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  at  that  moment  the  obligation  of 
the  institution  ceases,  and  the  trustees  may  well  say  to  their 
donor :  “  You  said  you  were  giving  us  a  gift,  and  now  we  find 
that  it  was  a  bargain  and  sale,  and  that  you  expect  us  to  give 
up  our  freedom,  which  is  of  infinitely  more  value  to  us  than 
your  gift,  in  exchange  therefor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rights  of  donors,  or  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  institutions  to  their  donors,  must  affect  in  some 
degree  the  freedom  of  speech  in  Our  institutions.  It  is  hardly 
for  us  in  this  discussion  to  attempt  to  show  how  far  this  may  be 
true,  or  what  rules  should  be  laid  down  concerning  it.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  talked  about  freedom  of  speech  any¬ 
way.  We  have  acquired  a  reasonably  clear  conception  of 
liberty  as  affecting  conduct,  and  we  have  learned  that  liberty 
does  not  consist  in  the  right  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  pleases. 
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whatever  that  may  happen  to  be;  but  we  have  not  rid  ourselves 
of  the  idea  that  freedom  of  speech  implies  the  right  of  any  man, 
at  any  time,  at  any  place,  to  say  whatever  comes  into  his  head. 

The  recent  assassination  of  President  McKinley  has  served, 
perhaps,  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  that  the  term 
“  freedom  of  speech  ”  needs  some  wise  definition  and  some 
careful  limitations.  The  highest  form  of  liberty  comes  not 
where  every  right  is  emphasized,  but  is  rather  the  careful 
balancing  of  all  kinds  of  rights.  You  have  rights;  I  have 
rights;  our  rights  may  conflict;  neither  one  of  us  will  claim 
that  our  liberty  is  curtailed — our  real  liberty — because  we 
must  mutually  give  up  some  of  our  original  rights.  I  do 
not  feel  when  I  live  in  New  York  that  I  am  under  a  tyran¬ 
nical  form  of  government  because  I  cannot  dump  my  ashes  on 
the  asphalt  in  front  of  my  door.  Why  should  not  we  apply  this 
same  principle  to  freedom  of  speech  ?  When  it  comes  to  real 
freedom  of  speech, — the  opportunity  for  every  man  to  say  the 
right  thing  at  suitable  times,  and  in  proper  places, — I  yield  to 
no  one  in  its  defense.  I  hold  that  the  life  of  our  universities 
and  all  their  value  depends  upon  the  proper  safeguarding  of 
freedom  of  speech,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
terms  “  freedom  of  speech,”  and  “  the  right  to  talk.” 

We  must  recollect,  also,  that  our  larger  universities  are  not 
the  simple  things  that  our  smaller  colleges  once  were,  and  some 
of  them  are.  It  was  my  fortune  to  graduate  from  a  small  col¬ 
lege;  it  was  one  of  those  small  colleges,  by  the  way,  which  gave 
Mr.  McKelway  one  of  those  numerous  degrees  which  hang^ 
upon  his  girdle,  like  scalps  upon  the  wigwam  of  the  brave.  I 
am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  since  that  time  we  have  not  only 
grown  in  stature,  but  have  increased  in  wisdom  as  well.  In  a 
college  of  that  kind  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
about  freedom  of  speech;  in  fact,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
it;  but  when  you  come  to  the  complexities  which  have  g;rown 
up  in  our  universities, — when  you  think  of  the  enormous  size 
of  their  endowments,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  branched 
out  in  every  direction, — it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  some  gov¬ 
erning  body  in  whom  the  responsibility  is  lodged  of  acting  as  a 
balance  wheel  on  some  of  these  brilliant  investigators.  There 
must  be  some  way  in  which  the  proper  trend  and  direction  of 
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the  university  life  and  thought  can  be  maintained.  In  the 
small  college  of  which  I  spoke  an  incident  happened  that  seems 
to  me  not  inappropriate  here  as  illustrating  a  principle  which 
might  safely  be  applied.  The  class  to  which  I  belonged  had 
been  gi^ulty  of  some  indiscretion  which  consisted  in  a  breach  of 
the  rules  of  the  college,  and  we  were  invited  to  the  president’s 
office.  It  was  a  small  college,  but  we  were  fortunate  in  having 
at  the  head  of  that  small  college  a  very  large  man.  We  were 
invited  to  call,  and  the  i)resident,  who  was  a  tall  man,  rather 
spare,  and  whose  eyes  had  either  a  merry  twinkle  which  every¬ 
body  loved  to  see,  or  a  steely  glint  which  I  never  saw  fail  to 
quell  any  person  that  dared  defy  him.  was  in  his  study;  we  all 
knew — at  least  most  of  us  knew — that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said;  we  had  had  our  fun,  we  might  as  well  pay  for  it;  and  we 
were  prepared  to  pay  for  it  to  the  full  limit.  The  doctor  pro¬ 
duced  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared  very  carefully,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  undue  humiliation;  he  read  it  to  us;  and  asked  us  if 
there  were  any  questions  that  we  wanted  to  ask.  He  said  he 
wished  us  to  sign  it;  it  amounted  practically  to  an  admission 
that  we  had  done  wrong  in  disol)eying  the  laws  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  that  we  would  not  (U)  so  any  more.  One  of  my  class¬ 
mates  could  not  restrain  himself;  thinking  he  saw  the  chance  of 
putting  the  old  doctor  in  a  hole,  he  said :  "  Doctor,  supposing  a 
man  had  conscientiously  done  this  act,  would  you  advise  him 
to  sign  that  paper?  ”  There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  old  doctor’s 
•eye,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  knew  it  l)oded  no  good  for 
the  questioner.  He  answered,  “  Mr.  Johnson,  I  should  feel 
compelled  to  advise  you,  if  you  had  conscientiously  done  that 
act,  not  to  sign  that  paper;  but  I  should  also  feel  compelled  to 
advise  you  that  you  have  a  conscience  which  will  expel  you 
from  this  university.” 

We  have  said  that  we  objected  to  the  intimation  that  the 
rights  of  donors  were  opposed  to  freedom  of  speech  in  our  in¬ 
stitutions.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  to  the 
freedom  of  speech  from  the  donors  of  the  past — and,  by  the 
way,  why  should  we  always  imply,  when  we  speak  of  a  donor, 
somebody  who  has  given  money?  Isn’t  it  time  that  we  got 
away  from  that  construction;  is  it  not  time  that  we  should 
recognize  as  donors  not  only  those  men  who  have  given  of  their 
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abundance,  but  also  those  who  have  poured  into  the  treasury 
of  an  institution  their  very  living,  all  that  they  had,  even 
themselves^those  who  have  given  their  lives,  when  they  have 
had  no  money  to  give  ?  Are  they  not  donors,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  simply  put  their  hands  into  their  pt)ckets  and  given 
of  their  money?  When  we  speak  of  the  rights  of  donors,  then, 
we  do  not  refer  to  this  man  and  that  man  who  has  given  of  his 
millions  or  his  tens  of  millions,  hut  we  refer  to  those  who  have 
honestly,  conscientiously,  and  faithfully  devoted  their  lives,  and 
the  best  of  themselves,  to  those  universities  for  which  they 
have  worked.  The  old  doctor  to  whom  I  alluded  I  consider 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  institution  to  which  I  belonged. 

It  seems  to  me,  rather,  that  the  dangers  to  freedom  of 
si)eech  come  from  within,  and  are  twofold:  first,  the  dangers 
that  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  s|>eech  will  create  a  reaction 
against  it;  secondly,  the  danger  that  in  these  times,  which  are 
st>  strongly  commercial  in  their  tendencies;  in  these  times  when, 
as  you  approach  a  city,  you  no  longer  see  the  spires  of  the 
churches,  but  the  sky-scrapers  which  are  devoted  to  business 
enterprises;  in  these  times  when  the  strain  upon  the  universi¬ 
ties  for  an  increase  of  endowment  and  increase  of  courses,  of 
increase  in  every  line,  are  so  great  that  there  will  be  a  danger 
from  within  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  themselves,  to  barter  something  of  that  freedom  of 
sp>eech,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  gifts  from  those  who  do 
not  have  the  good  of  education  at  heart,  but  who  desire  to  have 
a  university  at  their  command,  as  they  would  buy  into  the 
stock-lists  of  a  city  newspaper.  If  anybody  speaks  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  speech  this  afternoon,  however  strongly  he  may 
advocate  it,  I  would  say  “  Amen.”  No  one  can  be  more 
heartily  in  favor  of  it  than  I  myself.  I  believe  that  what  honor 
is  to  a  woman,  freedom  of  speech  is  to  a  university,  and  the 
university  which  barters  any  part  of  this  freedom  for  the  sake 
of  gain  will  be  an  outcast  from  the  sisterhood  of  institutions. 

James  C.  Colgate 

New  York 
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Source  book  of  the  history  of  education:  Greek  and  Roman  period — By  Paui, 
Monroe,  adjunct  professor  of  the  history  of  education  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  igoi.  xiii-j-515 
p.  $2.25. 

Students  of  education  are  placed  under  lasting  obligations  to 
Professor  Monroe  for  bringing  together  so  much  excellent 
historic  material.  While  the  sources  here  presented  have  been 
simply  compiled  from  standard  translations,  as  regards  dis¬ 
criminative  selection  at  least,  the  compilation  has  been  admir¬ 
ably  done. 

The  lion’s  share  of  the  book  is  very  properly  given  to  ancient 
Greek  education.  The  first  chapter  characterizes  old  Greek 
education — education  of  the  Homeric  period  as  well  as  the  his¬ 
toric  periods  of  Spartan  and  Athenian  education — and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  selections  from  the  Life  of  Lycurgus  by  Plutarch,  the 
Funeral  oration  of  Pericles  by  Thucydides,  and  the  Protagoras 
of  Plato. 

The  educational  facilities  accorded  to  women  by  the  Greeks, 
with  selections  from  several  of  the  chapters  of  the  Economics 
of  Xenophon,  are  presented  in  the  second  chapter.  The  critical 
tendencies  of  the  new  Greek  education,  as  well  as  the  movement 
represented  by  the  Sophists,  are  treated  in  the  third  chapter.  A 
wide  range  of  illustrative  selections — the  Clouds  of  Aristoph¬ 
anes,  the  oration  Against  the  sophists  by  Isocrates,  and  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Republic — are  given  by 
Professor  Monroe,  and  these  will  greatly  aid  students  in  the 
interpretation  of  this  contested  period. 

The  three  succeeding  chapters — perhaps  the  most  valuable 
of  the  book — ^are  concerned  with  Greek  educational  theorists. 
The  first  presents  the  problem  of  the  theorists,  and  notably  of 
Socrates  and  Xenophon,  with  a  citation  from  the  second  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Cyropcedia;  the  second  gives  the  philosophical  view 
of  education  as  presented  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  of 
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Plato,  and  the  third  view  is  that  of  the  scientists,  with  Aris¬ 
totle  and  his  Politics  as  spokesman.  The  closing  chapter  of 
Part  I  treats  of  the  later  cosmopolitan  Greek  education,  with 
an  account  of  the  philosophical  schools  and  the  University  of 
Athens,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Athenian  senate  and  assembly. 

Roman  education  is  likewise  given  seven  chapters,  altho 
more  than  a  fifth  briefer  in  space  than  the  chapters  devoted  to 
ancient  Greece.  The  first  chapter  presents  the  subject-matter, 
method,  and  organization  of  early  Roman  education  and 
fragments  of  the  Laws  of  the  txvelve  tables.  The  second  and 
third  periods  of  Roman  education — covered  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  schools  and  the  Hellenization  of  education — are 
treated  at  length  by  appropriate  comments  by  the  author  and 
judicious  selections  from  Latin  sources.  A  chapter  is  given 
to  the  Roman’s  view  of  the  orator  as  the  ideal  of  education, 
with  selections  from  Cicero,  and  the  closing  chapter  of  the 
book  presents  the  scientific  exposition  of  Roman  education, 
with  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian  as  the  core. 

The  book  is  distinctly  useful  because  it  renders  accessible  to 
students  of  the  history  of  education,  whose  library  facilities  are 
limited,  some  excellent  original  sources  on  Greek  and  Roman 
education.  The  author  has  briefly  characterized  each  period, 
and  these  characterizations  give  the  book  an  added  value,  for 
they  are  always  to  the  point ;  and  they  are  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  one  finds  in  the  handbooks  on  the  history  of  education. 

Normal  schools  and  colleges  should  be  grateful  to  Professor 
Monroe  for  his  painstaking  labors  and  give  his  book  the  widest 
possible  use  in  their  classes;  for  at  best  the  sale  of  such  a  book 
is  small,  and  both  author  and  publisher  are  entitled  to  no  small 
measure  of  praise  for  their  labor  of  love.  The  book  is  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  not  its  least  value  is  the  excellent  index. 

Will  S.  Monroe 

Statk  Normai.  School, 

Westfield,  Mass. 


Die  Geisteskrankheiten  des  Kindesalters :  (V.  Band.  i.  Heft.  Sammlung 
von  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Padagugischen  Psychologic  und  Physi¬ 
ologic) — By  Dr.  Tit.  Ziehen,  Professor  a.  d.  Universitat  Utrecht.  Berlin  : 
Reuther  &  Reichard,  1902.  79  p.  1.80  Marks. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  monographs  by  Professor  Ziehen  on 
the  same  general  topic.  The  general  nature  and  particular 
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symptoms  of  weak-mindedness  in  its  various  degrees  and  forms 
are  described  clearly.  Its  causation  is  discussed  in  a  scientific 
temper,  and  advice  that  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  is 
certainly  excellent  is  given  concerning  treatment.  The  author 
is  somewhat  artificial  in  the  classifications  he  makes  and  in  the 
discussion  of  symptoms,  but  he  is  less  so  than  the  average 
writer  on  medical  topics  and  has,  at  bottom,  correct  notions  of 
the  continuity  of  the  grades  of  defect  and  of  the  irregularity  of 
symptomatic  manifestations.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
notions  are  without  the  assistance  of  technical  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  of  variable  phenomena  and  the  methods  of 
measuring  them.  For  instance,  the  excellent  discussion  of 
children  only  slightly  below  harmless  stupidity  might  have  been 
made  still  better  if  precise  comparisons  with  average  children 
had  been  made;  and  the  whole  theory  of  generalized  mental 
weakness  could  have  l)een  stated  with  absolute  truth  and  clear¬ 
ness  if  the  author  had  used  a  measure  of  mental  efficiency,  and 
given  to  individual  cases  grades  based  upon  it.  Again,  the 
correlations  between  various  hereditary  and  environmental  in¬ 
fluences  would  give  much  more  complete,  precise,  and  secure  re¬ 
sults  if  they  were  worked  out  by  a  little  more  adequate  mathe¬ 
matics  than  gross  i)ercentages  between,  for  instance,  “  drunk¬ 
enness  ”  and  “  idiocy.” 

Professor  Ziehen’s  monograph  should  become  known  to  sev¬ 
eral  different  classes  of  readers.  Medical  men  may  profit  from 
its  broad  treatment  and  psychological  methods  of  diagnosis. 
Psychologists  may  see  in  it  interesting  problems  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  mental  life  of  the  idiot  and  of  the  imbecile  to 
that  of  the  brutes,  and  get  hints  of  the  mental  qualities  that 
determine  general  efficiency.  Teachers  and  managers  of  school 
systems  may  acquire  a  comprehension  of  the  general  make-up 
of  defectives,  and  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  them,  and  per¬ 
haps  learn  about  the  nature  of  mental  development  in  children 
of  better  grade  from  the  description  of  those  in  whom  develop¬ 
ment  is  hindered  or  absent.  Finally,  the  capable  investigator 
may  be  struck  by  the  opportunity  that  is  afforded  by  weak- 
minded  children  for  exact  studies  of  genetic  and  dynamic 
problems. 
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Ueber  Sprach-und  Sprachvorstellungen:  (IV.  Band,  6.  Heft.  Sammlung  von 
Abhandlungen  ausdem  Gebiete  der  Padagogischen  Psychologic  und  Physiologic) 
— By  O.  Ganzmann.  Berlin;  Keuther  &  keichard,  1901.  Sop.  1.80  Marks. 

The  author  attempts  to  describe  the  mental  states  connected 
with  speech  and  to  derive  certain  practical  precepts  concerning 
methods  of  instruction.  The  monograph  is  readable,  clear 
and  free  from  such  vagaries  as  frequently  characterize  the 
writings  of  philologists  about  psychology  or  of  psychologists 
about  linguistics.  But  the  failure  to  realize  the  tremendous 
range  of  variation  in  mental  imagery  makes  the  description  un¬ 
true  to  the  facts,  and  lack  either  of  acquaintance  with  or  of 
comprehension  of  James’s  account  of  our  feelings  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  things  sjKjils  the  sections  on  verbs  and  on  the  sen¬ 
tence.  Similar  apparent  ignorance  of  James’s  writings  permits 
the  author  to  revert  to  the  nominalist  view  of  abstract  ideas. 
The  general  thesis  that  the  meaning  to  others  of  the  words  we 
use  depends  upon  the  mental  states  which  have  gone  with  those 
words  in  their  ex|)erience  is,  of  course,  true,  but  the  restriction 
of  mental  states  to  concrete  images  of  things  and  feelings  of 
our  attitudes  toward  them  deprives  the  truth  of  utility. 


Die  Psychische  Entyricklung  und  Pddagogische  Behandlung  Schwer- 
horiger  Kinder:  (IV.  Band,  5  Heft.  Sammlungen  von  Abhandlungen  aus  dem 
Gebiete  der  Padagogischen  Psychologie  und  Physiologie) — By  Karl  BraI'CK- 
MANN.  Berlin:  Keuther  &  Keichard,  1901.  90  p.  2  Marks. 

Clearness  and  absence  of  technicalities  characterize  this 
monograph  as  well  as  the  other  two.  Herr  Brauckmann  sets 
himself  the  task  of  describing  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  deaf 
children,  and  of  justifying  certain  methods,  both  with  the  aid  of 
a  psychological  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf.  He  joins 
to  practical  experience  more  than  an  amateur’s  knowledge  of 
psychology  and  a  most  laudable  sense  of  the  concrete.  The 
psychology  is  somewhat  narrow ;  for  instance,  the  value  of  our 
images  of  the  movements  of  articulation  is  overemphasized, 
and  the  ability  of  human  beings  to  think  with  any  sort  of 
symbols  is  not  fully  realized.  The  wisdom  of  the  practical 
methods  of  treatment  must  be  estimated  by  the  experts  who 
may  use  them.  Herr  Brauckmann’s  discussions  of  the  loss  in 
feelings  of  relationship  due  to  the  absence  of  oral  intercourse, 
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and  of  the  unfitness  of  ordinary  school  education  for  children 
who  are  even  only  moderately  deaf,  are  particularly  sagacious. 
His  general  point  of  view — that  to  the  deaf  child  the  world 
does  not  supply  the  adequate  stimulus  for  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  and  that  we  must  first  of  all  make  up  the  deficiency — is 
very  useful. 

All  three  of  these  monographs  should  be  a  reproach  to 
American  psychologists  for  their  failure  to  prove  the  value  of 
their  science  in  application  to  special  forms  of  educational 
theory  and  practice,  and  to  American  teachers  of  defective  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  failure  to  study  carefully  the  activities  they  are 
engaged  in.  Only  by  trying  to  apply  psychological  facts  to 
!l  practice  can  we  discover  whether,  and  where,  and  how  they  do 

apply.  Only  by  trying  to  get  an  insight  into  the  facts  of  our 
teaching  can  we  tell  whether  such  insight  will  improve  it. 
Much  better  work  can  be  done  than  is  represented  by  these 
monographs.  Many  of  the  questions  they  suggest  can  be 
settled  by  ordinary  psychological  insight,  if  industry  is  com¬ 
bined  with  it. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Trackers  College, 

Columbia  University 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  official  announcement  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
purpose  in  founding  and  endowing  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  to 
promote  research,  and  research  only.  The  newspapers  at¬ 
tributed  to  Mr.  Gilman  the  preposterous  statement  that  the  In¬ 
stitution  would  make  a  subvention  to  any  inventor  or  crank 
who  came  along.  Mr.  Gilman,  of  course,  never  said  anything 
of  the  sort,  and  Mr.  Carnegie’s  sound  common  sense  would  re¬ 
volt  at  any  such  idea.  The  vast  fund  of  ten  million  dollars  is 
to  be  used  to  promote  research  by  trained  and  experienced 
scholars  and  scientists,  and  not  by  adventurers.  It  strengthens 
higher  education  in  America  at  its  weakest  point,  and  will 
stimulate  the  highest  type  of  scienfific  investigation  in  a  quite 
unexampled  fashion. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  are :  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  Grover  Cleveland  of  New  Jersey,  John  S.  Bill¬ 
ings  of  New  York,  William  N.  Frew  of  Pennsylvania,  Lyman 
J.  Gage  of  Illinois,  Daniel  C.  Gilman  of  Maryland,  John  Hay 
of  District  of  Columbia,  Abram  S.  Flewitt  of  New  Jersey, 
Henry  L.  Higginson  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  Hitchcock  of 
Missouri,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson  of  Illinois,  William  Lindsay 
of  Kentucky,  Seth  Low  of  New  York,  Wayne  MacVeagh  of 
Pennsylvania,  D.  O.  Mills  of  California,  S.  Weir  Mitchell  of 
Pennsylvania,  W.  W.  Morrow  of  California,  Elihu  Root  of 
New  York,  John  C.  Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  Andrew  D.  White 
of  New  York,  Edward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  Charles  D. 
Walcott  of  District  of  Columbia,  and  Carroll  D.  Wright  of 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  clear  that  these  gentlemen  are  competent  to  be  trustees 
only,  and  not  in  any  sense  directors  of  the  uses  of  the  fund. 
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They  must  choose  the  men,  themselves  skilled  investigators  and 
organizers  of  investigation,  who  will  take  the  responsibility  for 
the  directive  oversight  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  declared  purpose  is  very  interesting.  It  is 
“  to  found  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  spirit  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  an  institution  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  institutions 
now,  or  hereafter,  established  there  or  elsewhere,  shall,  in  the 
broadest  and  most  liberal  manner,  encourage  investigation,  re¬ 
search,  and  discovery ;  encourage  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  the  improvement  of  mankind;  provide  such  buildings, 
laboratories,  lx)oks,  and  apparatus  as  may  be  needed,  and  afford 
instruction  of  an  advanced  character  to  students  whenever  and 
wherever  found,  inside  or  outside  of  schools,  proi)erly  qualified 
to  profit  thereby.” 

Among  the  aims  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  are  these : 

“To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  universities  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  thruout  the  country  by  utilizing  and  add¬ 
ing  to  their  existing  facilities  and  by  aiding  teachers  in  the 
various  institutions  for  experimental  and  other  work  on  these 
institutions,  as  far  as  may  be  advisable. 

“To  discover  the  exceptional  man  in  every  department  of 
study,  whenever  and  wherever  found,  and  enable  him  by  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  make  the  work  for  which  he  seems  specially  designed 
his  lifework. 

“To  promote  original  research,  paying  great  attention 
thereto,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  institution. 

“  To  increase  facilities  for  higher  education. 

“  To  enable  such  students  as  may  find  Washington  the  l)est 
point  for  their  special  studies  to  avail  themselves  of  such  ad¬ 
vantages  as  may  be  open  to  them  in  the  museums,  libraries, 
laboratories,  observatory,  meteorological,  piscicultural,  and 
forestry  schools  and  kindred  institutions  of  the  several  depart-^ 
ments  of  the  Government. 

“  To  insure  the  prompt  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation,  a  field  considered  to  be  highly 
imiKirtant.” 

The  wisdom  of  these  provisions  is  apparent  in  every  line, 
and  will  l)e  increasingly  recognized  as  time  goes  on. 


